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|. . Chat There May Be a Christmas for All” 
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‘aithtully Serving Schools 


From the Great Smokies to Reelfoot Lake 


From the Watauga to the 
Mighty Mississippi 





Organized and operated to render a unique service to the schools of the “Volunteer State,” both 
in the days of unprecedented war emergency and in coming days of peace. these two School Supply 


Houses continue to offer a complete service 


Ci 
}isual Aids . . . Slidefilms. Projectors, Screens. Maps and Globes R 
we 
Furniture . . . Teachers Desks. Auditorium Chairs. Primary Tables and Chairs an 


{rt Material . . . Finger Paints, Crayola, Water Colors. Drawing Paper 
Blackboards . . . Crayons, Colored Chalk, Erasers 
Janitor Supplies . . . Gym Finish, Paper Towels, Toilet Paper 


Stage Curtain . . . Tracks. Cycloramas and Drapes 
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Nati 
As the vear 1943 comes to a close, we express our sincere appreciation for your splendid patronage. winr 
and renew our promise to do our best to make available more and better “Tools for Teachers.” ship: 


ships 
Nashville Products Company —Hlighland Products Company ina 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE KNOXVILLE 8, TENNESSEE 
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Ray Schiff 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 
Chemistry ts required for Ray Schiff, at Harvard, although 
Ray plans to major in atomic physics. The experiment he ts 
working on is nearing completion; he 1s observing the reaction 
and recording his observations. Ray livesin New Rochelle, N.Y. 





Gloria Laver 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 
As a pre-medical student, Gloria Lauer who lives in Ames, 
Towa, must also know her chemistry. She is shown here in the 
laboratory at The Ohio State University, setting up apparatus 
and lighting a Bunsen burner in preparation for an experiment. 


The third Science Talent Search is under way 


...and // previous finalists are now in college! 


This month, able high school and preparatory school 
seniors in all parts of the country are taking special 
science aptitude tests, which are administered by 
their teachers under the direction of Science Clubs 
of America. 


This is the first step in selecting a group of 40 
potential scientists—candidates for Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships in the Science Talent Search. 


‘The 40 who are chosen as finalists, on the basis 
of these tests, school records, essays and other 
requirements, are taken to Washington as guests of 
Westinghouse. In Washington, after further exami- 
nations and personal interviews with the judges, 
winners are awarded Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships, ranging from $100 to the two Grand Scholar- 
ships of $2400 each. 


Of the 80 young men and women who have been 
finalists in the first and second Science Talent 


Search, 77 are now in college, 12 of whom are service 
men assigned for college training, and 3 are in other 
army or navy service. Every one of the 80 was offered 
scholarship help from other sources, in addition to 
any Westinghouse awards. 

The majority of the 520 others who received hon- 
orable mention also received scholarship offers from 
leading colleges and universities. 

Every student who has the requisite ability de- 
serves an opportunity to qualify in the Third Annual 
Science Talent Search. The examination period ends 
December 27. You may still obtain examination 


writing to Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., 
Washington (6), D.C. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
(30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


THe TENNESSEE TEACHER 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Your Patronage and 
Consideration Are 
Deeply Appreciated 


War-time delays with respect 
to materials and manufactur- 
ing are unavoidable. This 
situation, combined with a 
greatly increased demand for 
THE WORLD BOOK EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA, may from 
time to time cause delays of 
several weeks in shipment of 
the current revised edition. 
However, all orders are being 
filled in the order of receipt, 
and our printers, book bind- 
ers, and shippers — expert 
craftsmen who have long 
aided in production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA — will complete the 
manufacture and shipment of 
sets as rapidly as possible. 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The sweep of events in a world at war intensifies both the need 
and the extent of encyclopedia revision. At the same time, fullest 
cooperation must be given to restrictions on the materials and 
manpower of book production. Despite such difficulties the con- 
tinuous revision program of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, originated over 25 years ago, goes forward without 
interruption. In fact both editorial advisors and specialist con- 
tributors are greatly increasing the extent of revision and new 
development, in conjunction with their work as educators 
throughout the country. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped make THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA a significant contribution to 
American education, we extend sincere thanks for their cooper- 
ation and the cordial approval they have given this work. 


You have aided us throughout a quarter-century of continuous 
revision and ever closer adaptation to the needs of the school cur- 
riculum. You have cooperated in the most extensive educational 
surveys ever made to guide encyclopedia revision. You have 
assisted in the preparation of these 19 volumes which have been 
called “indispensable in elementary and high school libraries.” 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, 35 E. Wacker Drive . . . Chicago 1, Ili. 





Editorial Comment... 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

On January 7 and 8 the eleventh annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation will be held. It is imperative that all local asso- 
ciations be fully represented at this meeting and that all 
delegates come prepared to take part in the discussion 
and in the transaction of the business which will come be- 
fore the assembly. 

The past year has brought greater demands on all groups 
for service and sacrifice. All groups have responded, but 
none have responded with greater enthusiasm and with 
more efficient service than have the teachers of Tennes- 
see. The winning of the war and the winning of the peace 
to follow is the number one item on the agenda of every 
school child and of every school teacher in this state. That 
is why it is so important that all teacher groups be repre- 
sented at the meeting in January. 

The assembly in 1944 should consider ways and means 
of rendering greater and more efficient service to the war 
effort. It must consider a legislative program. A report 
of progress on the teacher retirement plan will be made. 
An important constitutional amendment will be proposed. 
The annual budget must be considered. A president and 
four council members are to be elected. These are but 
a few of the problems which will be considered at this 
important meeting. 

Policies which affect every teacher in the state will be 
adopted by the Representative Assembly. You, the in- 
dividual teacher, should have a representative present to 
speak for you. 

l. T. E. A. Participation in the Nation's War Effort 


Since the Representative Assembly met one year ago, 
teachers and school children have made wonderful con- 
tributions to the war effort through Victory Corps, Junior 
Citizens Service Corps, scrap drives, sale of stamps and 
bonds, and in many other ways. 

The T. E. A. has cooperated in the war effort in the 
following ways: 

1. Contact with heads of war agencies. These con- 
tacts, begun two years ago, have been kept up and 
every possible aid given to the several agencies. 

2. The Tennessee Teacher. The Tennessee Teacher con- 
tinues to carry articles on different war projects in the 
schools. The magazine also carries notices, announce- 
ments, and materials sent out by the O. P. A., the 
Treasury Department, and other government agencies. 

3. Regional Conferences. The number one item on the 
agenda for sixteen regional conferences in September 
and October was the participation of the schools in 
the war effort. 

4. American Education Week. This week had special sig- 
nificance this year and its observance was stressed in 
all school systems. 

5. Better Teaching. The importance of doing the best 
teaching possible and making everything count during 
these days of emergency has been stressed with all 
school systems. 


It is suggested that the Representative Assembly pledge 
its continued support of the war effort and consider means 
whereby the work of the T. E. A. may be strengthened dur. 
ing the coming year. 

ll. Proposed Amendment to the Constitution and By-Laws 

Article VIII, Section |: Be it amended by striking out 
"The annual membership dues shall be one dollar per 
year for the State Association,” and substituting therefor 
the following: 

The annual membership dues shall be on salaries of: 


Riek MU OD 55 Sus b ciao newaca se se wie eben $1.00 
$1 ,000-$1,499 sath gifeeal in: Gye aicenrs: Beco ee eaten Ve tare tae 1.50 
NY 5 -.bs cc al ten, se 9 ges sas YS omen erat 2.00 
Se eee res rere ree 2.50 
$2,500-$2,999 os Diesel tee cede eae erevearerata aie 3.00 
$3,000-$3 499 essa ae uk OE ee tee are.7o 
$3,500-$3,999 ve SC eee. 
$4,000 and over wos. SOO 


One dollar of the dues of each membership shall be for 
the State Association; the balance shall go into a Public 
Relations Fund to promote local, state, and federal edu- 
cation. 

Be it further amended that the remaining part of this 
section, ‘The dues for the local, sectional associations," 
etc., shall constitute a second paragraph. 

(Amendment submitted by J. B. Havron, South Pitts. 
burg, and Dr. J. A. Thackston, University of Tennessee] 


lll. Report of Code of Ethics Commission 

In compliance with the directions given by our code of 
ethics which was adopted by the Representative Assembly 
last January, the president of the association, Superin- 
tendent Theron Hodges, appointed a Code of Ethics 
Commission. One of the duties of this commission is to 
prepare a report on the general promotion, acceptance, 
and practice of the code. 

The code has been promoted in many ways. It was 
printed on the front cover of The Tennessee Teacher for 
the November issue. The Tennessee Teacher has also 
carried several brief statements about the code. The sec- 
retary of our association has issued the code in a smal 
leaflet form. He also presented the code at each of the 
fifteen conferences he held in the fall with the officials of 
the different local units throughout the state. The code 
was also printed in the Handbook for Public Schoo! Board 
Members of Tennessee. This bulletin was sent to every 
school board member in Tennessee and to every parent- 
teacher association local unit in the state. Each unit of 
the Delta Kappa Gamma Society has been asked to study 
the code, and so has the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. 

Suggestions for the guidance of local unit committees 
on the study of professional ethics are being prepared. 
These will be sent out to the different units. 

Along with the other teachers and school officers, the 
commission members have appeared before many loca! 
units throughout their respective territories. 

The acceptance and practice of the code is now being 
investigated, and the commission will have a report on 
this for the Representative Assembly. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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There will always bea... 


CHRISTMAS 


“They presented unto him gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh.” 


Thus the first Christmas was celebrated! The Savior had been born and King Herod had 
sent the wise men bearing gifts for Him. For nearly two thousand years Christmas has been 
observed by many peoples of many lands, each according to the customs of their respective coun- 
tries. Since that Fst celebration, there has always been a Christmas! 


This year Christmas will be dark for all of us, darker for some, because of the cruel hand of 
war. There will be many vacant chairs at dinner tables, but the time will come when men shall 
lay down their arms, war shall be no more, and the boys will come marching home again. Then 
there shall be “peace on earth, good will toward men,” and much of the happiness and joy of Christ- 
mas will return to every home. But this year there shall be a Christmas in spite of the gloom 
cast by the realities of war, because Christmas is in the heart. Gifts, Christmas trees, colored 
lights, greeting cards are but outward expressions of that inward feeling which is the real Christmas. 
In many places, among many peoples, there may be no outward signs of Christmas, but deep in 
the hearts of all Christians there will be that feeling of reverence, that feeling of humbleness, that 
feeling of gratitude for the birth of Jesus on that first Christmas. There will always be a Christmas 
because as long as men_live they will turn to Christ for comfort, for consolation, for relief when 
their sorrows seem too great to bear. There will always be, there must always be, a Christmas. 


This year, as never before, each of us should celebrate Christmas in the real spirit of the day. 
There should be joy, happiness, and good will in the hearts of all. The outward expression pe: 
reflect the inward feeling. Each of us should make an especial effort to bring happiness to our 
loved ones, our friends, and our associates. If there are those who may have sorrow in their hearts 
this Christmas because of the absence of loved ones, or because of other troubles, perhaps we may 
bring comfort to them and partially fill the vacant places by an extra amount of love and good 
cheer. Christ, whose birthday we celebrate at Christmas, brought cheer, comfort, and happiness 
to all—the rich and the poor alike. He went about preaching, teaching, healing, and doing good. 
If we will emulate the example of Christ, perhaps this may be the happiest of all Christmases, 
because the greatest joy comes from bringing happiness to others. 


“They presented unto him gifts...” It has been a custom since that day to present gifts 
at Christmas. It is a beautiful custom enjoyed by children and adults alike. Material gifts bring 
much happiness at Christmas time, both to those who give and to those who receive. But there 
are gifts which mean more than material things. These are gifts of love, of appreciation, of grati- 
tude, of service. Teachers of Tennessee are giving an abundance of such gifts each day of the 
school year. There is no material gift comparable with that which a teacher gives a child when 
she gives him understanding, tolerance, and good will. There is no gift to match that of a teacher 
who creates within the child a desire to learn, who develops proper attitudes, a sane philosophy 
of life, and a true interpretation of Christmas. Gifts like these build citizenship, maintain our 
country, and make possible a continuation of the observance of Christmas. Gifts like these are 
lasting gifts. Gifts like these increase in value and grow in the hearts of those who receive them. 
Most teachers will see to it that their children enjoy the tangible things of Christmas, but far 
greater than this will be their gift of continued love and service to those they teach. 


At the Christmas season, each of us feels a bit closer to our friends and our associates. We 
feel a desire to express appreciation for all kindnesses and good will. This is our first Christmas 
together—you and your editor. He wishes to express his appreciation for your kindness and tol- 
erance. He would like to take each of you by the hand and say, 


A merry day, a blessed week, a joyous year, a fruitful 
life; with all my heart I wish thee a Merry Christmas. 


There will always be a Christmas! 


FOR DECEMBER, 1943 
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IV. Report of Teacher Retirement Committee 


On January 8, 1943, the Representative Assembly ap- 
proved the following recommendations: 

1. That the Retirement Committee continue to serve dur- 
ing the coming year. 

2. That this committee be authorized to use whatever 
portion of the $5,000 appropriated for its use as 
needed, to make further preliminary studies leading to 
the preparation of a sound retirement program. 

3. That this committee be instructed to present to the 
Representative Assembly at its meeting in 1944 de- 
tailed recommendations concerning the preparation 
and promotion of a teacher retirement bill for Ten- 
nessee. 

On July 21, 1943, the committee held a meeting and 
decided on the following points: 

|. That a library of materials on teacher retirement be 
assembled in the T. E. A. office. 

2. That a study of the retirement laws of other states be 
made by the committee and that a tabulated report be 
formed for use by the committee. 

3. That the chairman and secretary contact an actuary 
with reference to the securing of his services and the 
beginning of the study. 

The committee held its second meeting of the year on 

October 12. The following matters were agreed upon: 

1. A short plan, rather than a long plan, of making a study 
was agreed upon. This means that the retirement law 
of some state would be accepted as a basis for the 
Tennessee plan. This was agreed upon because it takes 
less time, costs less money, and is just as effective. 

2. The North Carolina plan was adopted as a basis for 
the Tennessee plan. 

3. Mr. George B. Buck of New York was employed as con- 
sulting actuary. Mr. Buck has served as actuary for 
many of the states and for many large corporations. 

Since the last meeting of the committee, the forms for 
collecting data necessary to the drawing up of an actuarial- 
ly sound retirement plan have been sent out to all school 
systems. As soon as these forms are returned, they will 

be forwarded to Mr. Buck for his use in preparing such a 

plan. 


V. Report of Legislative Committee 

The general program of the T. E. A. contemplates both 
ultimate and immediate objectives. One subcommittee 
of the Legislative Committee is preparing a general ex- 
pression on long-range goals for public education in Ten- 
nessee that will serve in many campaigns to come. 

The immediate legislative program can be described 
generally as follows: 

|. The adoption of an actuarially sound retirement system 
for teachers with a sufficient initial state appropriation 
to inaugurate the system. 

2. The retention of the present Eight Hundred Fifty 
Thousand Dollar ($850,000) emergency appropriation 
for teachers’ salaries. 

3. A substantial increase in the emergency fund for teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

4. Adequate funds for retaining the other important edu- 
cational services such as libraries, transportation, su- 
pervision, etc. 

5. The adoption of such new laws and the amending of 





previous legislation to insure the proper functioning of 
the public school system. 

6. The passage of such enabling acts as will make it pos- 
sible for the state and local governments to participate 
in any postwar plans or funds as may become available, 


Vi. T. E. A. Budget for 1944-1945 


The budget proposed for the year ending June 30, 1945, 
has been prepared in the light of the auditor's statement 
of income and expense for the past fiscal year. 

In April, 1942, the Representative Assembly authorized 
the secretary to transfer $5,000 from the savings account 
to the Public Relations Fund. Since only $1,192.35 of 
this fund was used in 1942-1943 and $113.83 in 1943-1944, 
there remains a balance of $3,693.82 to be used if nec- 
essary. However, the Public Relations Fund is set at 
$2,000 in the budget. This increase is more than taken 
care of by the income from the T. E. A.'s share of the 
War and Peace Fund. 


ESTIMATED INCOME 
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1. Membership Dues $17,386.00 $16,600.00 
2. Interest (Savings and Bonds)... 149.96 300.00 
3. N. E. A. War and Peace Fund (Pub- 
lic Relations) 1,700.00 
Totals . $17,535.96 $18,600.00 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 
1. Salaries— 
Secretary-Treasurer $ 4,025.00 $ 4,200.00 
Office Secretary 2,040.00 2,100.00 
Stenographer 1,140.00 1,500.00 
Extra Help 133.50 350.00 
2. Operating Expense— 
Rent eras ..... 1,080.00 1,080.00 
Telephone 212.11 200.00 
Office Equipment Depreciation @ 10 
Per Cent 180.17 150.00 
Travel—Executive Secretary 214.60 750.00 
Office Supplies Mecens $269. 35) 562.77 750.00 
Annual Convention 2,000.00 
President and Administrative Council 399.50 700.00 
Bond—Executive ennai 25.00 25.00 
Association Dues RNa 71.00 40.00 
Representative Assembly 140.21 150.00 
Incidental Expense 189.27 205.00 
The Tennessee Teacher 2,109.35 2,000.00 
Public Relations 3,167.95 2,000.00 
Public Relations (Advance for N. E. 
A. War and Peace Fund, to be re- 
funded) 1,138.80 
Federal Old-Age Benefits Tax 60.05 100.00 
Emergency Fund 300.00 
Bad Debts 57.70 
Totals . $16,946.95 $18,600.00 


Vil. Election of Officers 

The Representative Assembly must elect a president to 
serve for one year and four Administrative Council mem- 
bers. 

The three regular council members whose terms expire 
in January are: Claude Knight, Second Congressional 
District; Carl Brockett, Sixth Congressional District; D. E. 
Ray, Eighth Congressional District. 

The other member to be elected is for the First Con- 
gressional District. W. C. Waters was elected by the 
council in April, 1943, to take the place of Theron Hodges, 
who became president. This term expires in 1945. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Mr. Knight was elected by the Administrative Council 
in April, 1943, to fill the unexpired term of John Hicks. 

lf precedent is followed, the president this year will come 
from Middle Tennessee, West Tennessee having presented 
Mr. W. A. Bass as their candidate in 1942. 


Vill. Advertising in The Tennessee Teacher 

Last year the total expense of publishing and distributing 
The Tennessee Teacher was $8,649.23; $6,539.88 of this 
sum was paid by advertising in the magazine, leaving a 
net cost to the Tennessee Education Association of only 
$2,109.35. This year, in spite of the war emergency, it 
appears that the income from advertising will equal that 
of last year. 

It is suggested that Representative Assembly delegates 
urge their local associations to help us increase our ad- 
vertising by urging their teachers to: 

a. Read the advertisements in the journal. 

b. Patronize our advertisers. 

c. Ask all companies selling merchandise to teachers or 

schools to advertise in our journal. 


IX. National Education Association 

The National Education Association is carrying on an 
active campaign to increase its membership this year. 
Tennessee was assigned a quota of 6,000 members and this 
quota was accepted by the Administrative Council. 

The Administrative Council recommends that the Rep- 
resentative Assembly and the individual members that 
make up the assembly put forth every effort to secure 
membership in the N. E. A. in order that Tennessee's quota 
may be reached and that the effectiveness of the N. E. A. 
may be increased. 


PARENTS GO TO SCHOOL 


The Montgomery County Department of Education re- 
cently sponsored a “parents go to school night’ at the 
New Providence School. This was done in connection with 
American Education Week observance and was designed 
to acquaint the parents with the aims, objectives, and 
teaching methods of the school. 

The occasion opened with a free dinner for all who came. 
This was made possible by the cooperation of the people 
of the community under the leadership of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. Following the dinner, the parents 
went to the rooms occupied by their children each day. 
There they were met by the teachers and taught in the 
same manner and on the same level that their children 
are taught. 

It was a very enjoyable as well as a profitable evening. 
It should bring about a closer understanding between par- 
ents and teachers which will result in better things for 
the children. 

* 


CODE OF ETHICS COMMISSION 


The chairman of this commission is anxious to have a 
full report of activities of local association Committees 
on Code of Ethics for the Representative Assembly meet- 
ing in January. Local association officials should send 
a report to Dr. John A. Thackston, University of Tennessee, 
not later than December 20. Send him the names of your 
committee, the number who have studied the code, activi- 
ties of the committee, and any other information of in- 
terest and value. 
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Training for Victory 


AUTOMOTIVE MECHA NICS— Barger 


(Available also in two volumes, Part I and Part II) 
ELECTRICIT Y—Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation 
MA CHINE $— Wallendorf and others 


RADIO— Williams and Scarlott 
(Available also in two volumes, Part I and Part IT) 


SHOP WORK — Wicks and others 


Our Army and Navy friends report that those who have studied one or 
more of the above named subjects find their place quicker and make greater 


Why not add one of these courses to your second semester curriculum? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 2, 300 Pike Street 
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The First Revolution 

The Revolution for Independence in 
1776 was for individual freedom from 
oppression — from taxation without rep- 
resentation—it was for freedom of speech, 
of worship, to work when, how and 
where one pleased. This was before steam, 
electricity or other power lightened the 
burden of human toil. 


The Second Revolution 


Then came the Industrial Revolution. 
Man’s energy through machinery and 
enormous investment was multiplied a 
thousandfold. His courage — ability — 
energy — initiative — thrift — investment 
— were rewarded with personal profit 
and accomplishment. Free Enterprise 
flourished— greater employment ensued 
—wages increased—living standards im- 
proved — new wants were created and 
satisfied—and our country became the 
envy of the world. 


What Next? 
War has further speeded science and in- 
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The American Spirit 
Fostered 


vention. Progress is marking time until 


the war ends. Individual Freedom andj; 


Free Enterprise await the go-ahead signal 
to move forward to greater accomplish- 
ment. 


The Interests of Capital 

and Labor are Inseparable 
The businessman’s profit and the working 
man’s wages and living standards are 
inter-dependent. Serving co-operatively, 
under a representative democracy and a 
constitutional government, a better world 
is in the making. 


This Railroad’s Part 


If granted equal freedom by law, regula- 
tion, and taxation, as applied to compet- 
itive forms of transportation, the “Old 
Reliable” and its employees will do the 
same fine job in peacetime for their 
Southland as they are now doing in war 
for the Nation. 


President 
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Higher wages, increased production, 
greater prosperity, always follow the 
investment of Capital. They can be as- 
suredin no other way. Capital is entitled 
to a fair return for its investment and 
risk. Labor is entitled to an appropriate 
wage. The public benefits from in- 
creased production. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
with its half billion dollar investment, 
is regulated enterprise at work. It looks 
confidently forward to a continued 
share in developing the South. 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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She Postwar School in Tennessee 


There is much discussion today of every phase of postwar planning. School leaders and 
lay groups alike are thinking about postwar education, and it is well that they should. / 
number of schoolmen and businessmen were asked to write a brief statement, expressing their 


views on "The Postwar School in Tennessee.” 


The following replied: Mr. B. O. Duggan, 


Commissioner of Education, Nashville; Mr. J. W. Zumbro, principal, High School, Lewisburg; 
Mr. Q. M. Smith, president, State College, Murfreesboro; Dr. W. H. Yarbrough, principal, 
West End High School, Nashville; Dr. Mildred Dawson, University of Tennessee; Mr. William 
Gupton, postmaster, Nashville; Mr. W. Ezell Craig, Brandau-Craig-Dickerson Company, 
Nashville; Mr. C. C. Gilbert, Tennessee Manufacturers Association, Nashville; Judge Wiley 
Couch, Hamilton County, Chattanooga; Mr. James W. Dean, Knoxville Fertilizer Company, 


Knoxville.—Editor. 





| 
B. O. Duggan 


There are so many and so varied 
problems involved in this, the greatest 
and most devastating war the world 
has known, it is impossible to prepare 
a definite postwar school program. 
However, there are certain highly im- 
portant fundamentals without which 
any citizenship training program for 
living in a democracy will fail. These 
fundamentals are: 

|. Comprehensive reading ability. 

2. Facility in use of numbers. 

3. Comprehensive writing ability. 
These basic subjects are and must be 
the foundation on which every type of 
educational program must build. 

Therefore, reading, arithmetic (num- 
bers), and composition (writing) are the 
musts of the primary school program— 
the first three grades—and should be 
orogressively carried through to the 
end of the high school course. Along 
with these essentials the child must be 
taught the meaning of citizenship 
light living) in a democracy. 

The meaning of citizenship can be 
made clear to primary children within 
the limits of their understanding. Nor- 
mal children in the primary grades al- 
ways know more about many things 
than we think they know. 

The principles of right living on the 
evel of the child must ever be in the 
thinking and teaching of the teacher. 

Often is heard the statement, ‘These 
children are too young to know this 
or that.'' But we are often stunned 
when a four- or five-year-old child asks 
an unexpected and most embarrassing 
question. 

Teachers need to have an under- 
standing appreciation of children, to- 
gether with a thorough knowledge of 
subjects and the techniques of teach- 
ng. 
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Now is the time to prepare in all 
possible detail for the difficult prob- 
lems that will fall upon us when the 
war has come to an end. 


ll 
]. W. Zumbro 


A new era is dawning in Tennessee 
education. School people of the post- 
war period will find themselves in a 
new world. We shall meet new atti- 
tudes, new demands, new outlooks. 
Plans and purposes will be of world 
scope. The problems of social, re- 
ligious, civil, political, and industrial 
demands will have to be met through 
a productive educational program. 
Specialized activity learning must be 
provided. The man of tomorrow must 
be able to live cooperatively in a local 
or world community. He must be able 
to offer intelligently a real product to 
society. That product must pay him- 
self and be capable of adding to the 
wealth of another. Apprenticeship, 
business, and education must grow to- 
gether in a productive age. 

Our postwar school problem will be 
a new creature. Curricula must be 
changed to meet the need of this new 
era. We suggest a few immediate 
postwar needs: 

|. Careful continuous analysis of 
needs outlined by government, army, 
and industrial leaders. 

2. Careful analysis of materials at 
hand or obtainable to meet these 
needs. 

3. Careful analysis of social, moral, 
civil, professional, and industrial needs 
in a new age experience. 

4. Careful organization of work on 
mental and aptitude levels. We must 
emphasize "doism."’ 

5. Careful consolidation so as to 
bring more children into fewer units 
where pupils of aptitude levels may 
work in groups. 


6. Careful assignment of fewer pu- 
pils to one teacher. 

7. Careful analysis of teacher abili- 
ties and assignments to the several 
positions. 

8. Make productive each skill teught 
as it correlates with actual life. 

9. Careful planning to meet the 
need of each pupil so he can make a 
productive contribution to society. 

10. Careful recognition of pupil ini- 
tiative and ability to function as citi- 
zens in a new school order and a world 
program. 

11. Secure facilities commensurate 
with the requirements of the day. 

12. Secure money sufficient to em- 
ploy and keep the best teachers ac- 
tive and secure in schoolwork. 


mM 
Q. M. Smith 


For several years the postwar schools 
in Tennessee will have more children 
and fewer teachers than the prewar 
schools. The children will be stronger, 
the teachers may be weaker. The 
equipment will be poorer and the cur- 
riculum richer. 

Old teachers remaining in the serv- 
ice and those returning to the service 
will make new discoveries about the 
content and values in the old curricu- 
lum. War activities have intensified 
interest in neglected subjects whose 
presence in the curriculum was never 
felt very keenly before. Among these 
are mathematics, physics, geography, 
and formal language. 

The voyagers in educational cur- 
ricula during the past generation by- 
passed these strong bases for more 
alluring, though less tenable, beach 
heads. 

Changes must be made to meet the 
new era and the new pattern of life. 
Implementing subjects must be blend- 
ed with the cultural and philosophical. 
New and abundant equipment must be 
provided, and the number of trained 
teachers must be increased. It is only 
through a balanced combination of 
equipment and personalities that the 
educational effort of the state may 
become effective. 





IV 
W. H. Yarbrough 


The most important problem con- 
fronting the Tennessee teacher in the 
postwar world will be the ‘new eco- 
nomic order.’ For many years we 
have had the highest standard of liv- 
ing of any people in the world. This 
high standard of living has been pos- 
sible because very little of our national 
income has gone for war and prepara- 
tion for war. We have depended on 
two wide oceans to protect us from 
foreign foes. The oceans are gone 
now. Until the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century we had free or cheap 
land to which the dissatisfied could 
go when conditions in the East did not 
suit them. Our free land is gone now. 

At the present time our national 
debt is nearly half of our national 
wealth. If the war should last two 
more years, our national debt will 
equal the entire wealth of our nation. 
Added to this enormous debt burden 
will be the expenses of maintaining a 
large number of men in military serv- 
ice. We will also have to spend bil- 
lions in caring for our wounded men 
for relief work overseas. Getting fifty 
million warworkers adjusted to peace- 
time work and finding jobs for ten or 
twelve million returning soldiers will 
not be easy. 

What can the schools do to help 
untangle the dangerous conditions con- 
fronting us in the postwar world? We 
cannot hope to maintain the high 
standard of living we have enjoyed in 
the past. Can we as teachers help 
prepare the boys and girls to face 
facts squarely and to meet them as 
patriotically as did their brothers in 
helping to win the war? Our fore- 
fathers lived through dangerous times 
following the War for Independence 
and the War Between the States. 
These men and women did not give 
up. Each struggle gave them deter- 
mination to overcome other setbacks. 
Can we train our boys and girls to do 
likewise? 

Capital and labor will be forced to 
learn to cooperate. The two will have 
to hang together or hang separately. 
The schools must help in bringing about 
a better understanding between the 
two groups. Capital would be useless 
to its owner without labor. In like 
manner labor would be futile without 
capital. The schools must be a bal- 
ance wheel which will keep our eco- 
nomic order from disaster. 
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Vv 
Mildred A. Dawson 


It seems likely that postwar elemen- 
tary education will be more concerned 
with children as persons and as citi- 
zens than is the present-day curriculum. 
The child will be taught to live health- 
fully through the joint guidance of par- 
ents and the teacher. Thus physical 
education, nutrition, cleanliness, cor- 
rection of remediable physical defects, 
immunization, and the formation of 
personal health habits will be major 
considerations. Through day-by-day 
guidance, he will be helped to practice 
thrift, to hold himself responsible for 
the care of his person and his posses- 
sions, to be neat, to be honest and 
sincere, and to be self-critical in a 
school where the teacher is not a dic- 
tator, but a kindly adviser in a small 
democracy where children are respon- 
sible citizens. The child will learn to 
live agreeably with his associates 
through sharing toys and tools, through 
working on cooperative projects, 
through assuming leadership or being 
a loyal, responsible follower, which- 
ever the situation demands. More 
stress will be given to current history 
and local civic problems and to geog- 
raphy that will help the children realize 
that distant lands are populated by 
people who work and play, dance and 
sing, sleep and eat just as we in Amer- 
ica do, even though the buildings, 
food, clothing, and customs may be 
quite different. The pupils will in- 
creasingly feel themselves citizens in 
a world of neighbors with whom they 
will almost certainly exchange food- 
stuffs, textiles, and the other essentials 
of life. Closer school-community rela- 
tionships will be necessary in order to 
accomplish this greater personal, so- 
cial, and civic development. 

Besides interests related to local af- 
fairs and world neighbors, the child 
will be helped to acquire other inter- 
ests and hobbies that will contribute 
to the richness of living and to emo- 
tional stability. For example, the great 
outdoors offers enjoyable study of 
plant and animal life, outings, hikes, 
gardening, and opportunities to help 
in conservation of soils and wild life. 
Appreciation of music, art, literature, 
and beauty everywhere and opportuni- 
ties to express oneself in song, draw- 
ing and crafts, story and poem will be 
important features of the new curricu- 
lum. Juvenile delinquency and social 
and emotional maladjustments may be 


prevented if the children develop such 
interests and outlets for their moments 
of recreation. 

Education will stress the practical, 
Besides health, children will be helped 
to acquire standards of safety that 


will improve daily living. Repairs of 
utensils and equipment and practical 
cooking, meal planning, sewing, and 
mending will also be featured. 

The three R's will continue to be 
basic in the elementary school pro- 
gram, but they will be taught as tool 
subjects, as they should be, but too 
rarely have been, taught. Children 
will use their reading skills in master- 
ing their other subjects; they will use 
their arithmetic in connection with dis- 
tances, values, and quantities they dis- 
cover in their social studies and natural 
science; they will use spelling and pen- 
manship in English lessons that grow 
out of the demands for written ex- 
pression throughout the school day. 

The present-day curriculum general- 
ly introduces formal lessons in read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic prema- 
turely. The first- and second-grade 
curriculum will undoubtedly become a 
preparatory program wherein reading 
and number concepts are learned as 
respective phases of children's rich 
experiences with nature, literature, art, 
and community living. That is, matura- 
tion plus informal reading based on 
appropriate experiences will contribute 
to the child's readiness for systematic 
instruction. Actual needs for counting 
and determining small sums and dif- 
ferences in connection with attend- 
ance, games, and materials to be 
passed out will provide the number 
experiences that are essential back- 
ground for the study of combinations. 
Reading in books and practice in com- 
binations and arithmetical processes 
will "come easy" if the initial readiness 
is built up in the early primary grades. 


Vi 
William Gupton 


The greatest business in the world 
is the rearing of boys and girls; teach- 
ing them how to use themselves and 
preparing them for complete living: 
discovering not continents but conti- 
nent makers; discovering whether the 
child has one talent or five talents; 
taking the raw material and turning 
out the finished product. Such will 
be the problem of our schools after 
the war. 

There are three things that make 
and mark an individual of power— 
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viz., a strong body, a strong mind, and 
a strong conscience. We have more 
failures in life due to weakness of con- 
science than the other two combined. 
Discipline has fallen down in the home, 
in the school, in the church, and in 
our government. The difference in 
the jungles of Africa and civilized 
America is the difference in the re- 
spect and obedience for the law of 
God and the law of man. 

The child must be taught to have a 
purpose in life, and not drift aimlessly 
about on the sea of life. It is easy 
to go downstream, but requires effort 
as well as purpose to go against the 
current. A life with no purpose is like 
a ship without a rudder—a purposeless 
iife is a spineless life. 

One of the crossroads of life is 
industry or idleness. To think straight 
and work hard means a happy, suc- 
cessful life. No one has a monopoly 
on work. A lazy person tempts the 
devil himself. 

A great industrialist was asked how 
he became a manufacturer of automo- 
biles when he was only a mechanic to 
start with. His reply was that he kept 
on thinking. 

Schools teach children how, when, 
and where to think. 

Another one of the crossroads of 
life is that of thrift or waste. Too 
many of our people are spenders, and 
too few are savers. Forming the habit 
of saving keeps the individual from 
being a liability on the public or so- 
ciety. To save or accumulate is fas- 
cinating. When earnings begin, sav- 
ings should begin. To spend before 
one gets it is to court poverty. Waste 
not. Want not. Success is put in 
“cans,"' not in “can'ts." 

The schools must meet the problems 
that will arise after the war. Discipline 
must be maintained. The pupil must 
be taught the practical side of life. 
He must be prepared to earn a liveli- 
hood in an era of keen competition. 
The postwar school curriculum must be 
altered to meet these problems. 


Vil 
W. Ezell Craig 


The world is facing a condition such 
as it has never experienced before. 
Americans, however, will rise to the 
occasion and in their own way meet 
the situation with American courage 
and fortitude. Our ideals have led 
us to surmount obstacles far greater 
than anticipated, and we have risen to 
Occasions surpassing the great deeds 
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of our forefathers. We are selfish in 
that we go about getting our own 
house in order first. But by so doing, 
others are encouraged and our fore- 
thoughts may help the other fellow. 

The postwar planning requires 
thought, and now is the time to take 
stock of conditions which we think 
most conducive to a sane and econom- 
ical conclusion. 

We find now a shortage in business 
houses, factories, and homes. Civilian 
supplies of all kinds are scarce, and 
when the war is over there will be a 
heavy demand for all of these. Ma- 
chinery will be needed by all manufac- 
turers, but all cannot be supplied at 
once. There will be a large supply 
of most raw materials and the manu- 
facturer will be able to begin imme- 
diately to make up and supply the 
waiting demand. Labor from the 
armed forces will be available as well 
as that from plants which have been 
making war materials. 

Young men and women out of col- 
leges and high schools who have taken 
technical training at the expense of 
the government will be in demand. 
Educating the brain and the hands to 
work in unison is of the greatest ad- 
vantage. New inventions that have 
been laid down during this war will 
come into use and new factories which 
formerly made war material will fill a 
demand for more workers and distrib- 
utors. 

Henry Ford made a statement say- 
ing, “This war will more than pay for 
itself but for the loss of human lives.” 
Mass production in many factories may 
be expected, thus bringing down cost 
of many articles and giving a wide dis- 
tribution of these products to be en- 
joyed by those who could not afford 
them before. 

Industry and education must march 
hand in hand; for what is good for 
one is good for the other. Our heads 
and our hands must work together. 
This is what made America and it will 
keep us Americans. 


Vil 


C. C. Gilbert 


Akin to the old saying that ''neces- 
sity is the mother of invention," it is 
true that in times of stress we learn 
many things. This has certainly been 
true of us during the nearly two years 
we have been engaged in an "all-out" 
war. 

One field in which we have learned 
much is the field of vocational educa- 


tion in the training of skilled workers 
for our industrial plants. When we 
again turn our swords into plow- 
shares, we shall at the same time be 
able to transfer to peacetime produc- 
tion these things we have learned in 
the training of skilled labor. By do- 
ing so, we can greatly enhance our 
opportunities for an increased stand- 
ard of living throughout the land. 

While the primary purpose of edu- 
cation is to teach people to think and 
to live a well-rounded life and while 
nothing can replace these funda- 
mentals, popularly known as the three 
R's, yet this education can be greatly 
supplemented by proper application 
of vocational education in the training 
of skilled operators. 

The full education of man, in its 
complete sense, is a long process. In 
fact, it may be said that it is never 
completed. But we have learned dur- 
ing these wartimes that skilled train- 
ing of machine operators can be in- 
tensified into a short period of time 
and, through the cooperation of the 
schools and the industrial plants, sat- 
isfactorily so. This complete coopera- 
tion, which has probably to some ex- 
tent been lacking heretofore, is most 
necessary; but through such coopera- 
tion, with industry furnishing the mate- 
rials and plans and specifications and 
the schools furnishing the instruction 
and the supervision, industry will be 
able to secure better trained workers 
and the schools will be able to render 
greater service to their communities. 

This greater emphasis on vocational 
education will be ot especial value to 
the Southern region, where skilled labor 
has not been largely available because 
the training had not been provided. 
With more and more industry coming 
to the South every day and with every 
prospect that the South, through its 
industry and its agriculture and its min- 
eral resources and its climate and its 
people, is destined to be the bright 
spot of the nation, it is more than 
ever important that we provide the 
youth of this region with the right kind 
of training and skills. By doing so, we 
can assure the South of that bright 
destiny which is her due. 


IX 
Wiley Couch 


Before and since | have been county 
judge of Hamilton County, | have 
made close observation of our large 
school system. |! am confident that 
the public school system has been a 
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very potent factor in building America 
as it is today. | do think, however, 
that there probably have been some 
things neglected that could have been 
given more stress during the child's 
training period. 

We are going to face in the post- 
war era a group of men coming back 
from service who have had little train- 
ing in those things that will help him 
to make a living. | believe that the 
government will see to it that these 
men, especially the men under twenty- 
five years of age, will be given an 
opportunity to further their education 
that will enable them to better cope 
with the problems which will confront 
them. 

| believe that the public school sys- 
tem can do much by some sort of re- 
organization that will permit the basic 
tools of education to be stressed more. 
We find that a small percentage of 
our students go on to high school. 
These students who remain out of high 
school will be called upon to make a 
living for a family. They should be 
taught now, and in the postwar period, 
certain fundamental principles that will 
aid them when they get out in life. 
Still a smaller percentage of those stu- 
dents who finish high school go on to 
college. Therefore, the high school 
should stress more of the fundamentals 
as the primary subjects. 

| am convinced that there are other 
things that are necessary to make a 
well-rounded citizen in our educational 
setup. In our present-day system, each 
boy and girl should in some way be 
taught the meaning of the freedom 
that we have in America and the things 
we are fighting for. The men in our 
foreign service are fighting for the 
preservation of the freedom we love, 
for their homes, and for those they 
love more than life itself. It seems to 
me that this type of thinking and feel- 
ing should be instilled in every boy 
and girl through our teaching prac- 
tices. 

There is a possibility that after the 
war there will be an expansion in the 
vocational programs in connection with 
our public schools. This will aid the 
student in getting the desired training 
in the vocation which he desires. At 
least he will get his basic training in 
the school before going out to the job. 
The vocational training he gets with 
the academic training should fit the 
student for a better life in his home 
and in his community. 
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Personally, | would like to see in my 
own county a type of vocational school 
in connection with the senior high 
school that would fit the student for 
greater life when he is mature. For 
some day the soldiers and sailors are 
coming home—coming back to live 
in the land of freedom which has been 
our responsibility to preserve; or they 
will come back to a socialized country 
built on the theory of bureaucracy. 


X 
James W. Dean 


Twenty-five years ago we thought 
we had won a great victory, but what 
did we do with it? We began imme- 
diately teaching our children, and 
adults as well, that we would be secure 
if we declined to take any part in 
world affairs. We destroyed a large 
part of our navy; built a tariff wall 
around us; and passed a law forbidding 
shipping to any warring nation. 

Our leaders stuck their heads in the 
sand, as does the ostrich, and declined 
to listen to the few bold spirits who 
openly warned us of the dangers that 
should have been obvious. We not 
only failed to make any preparation, 
but we failed to educate our people 
that it was necessary to make any 
preparation. 

On the contrary, we indulged our- 
selves like spoiled children in theatrical 
emotions and taught our children and 
all others who would listen that there 
was no need for worry because they 
had as their security a great and 
generous government. At the end of 
the present war we must reverse these 
things if we want our country to be a 
fit place in which to live. 

Of course, the age-old fundamentals 
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must never be neglected, but more than 
ever we must teach good citizenship, 
that freedom is not God-given, but 
must be fought for at all times. We 
must teach that freedom carries re- 
sponsibilities; that we cannot expect 
something for nothing; and that we 
can have only what we earn. We must 
teach above all else personal initia- 
tive, courage, love, and respect for 
our country and for its traditions. We 
must teach that we cannot live unto 
ourselves alone. We must teach that 
this is not a new world, but a continua- 
tion of a world that has always been 
in existence, and that this is not the 
first time it has been badly shattered. 
We must teach that men have always 
been able to pick up the pieces and 
put them together, and that strong 
men will arise to do it again. 

| repeat that we must teach courage, 
initiative, and personal enterprise. 


% 
“Talking” Science 
Library for High 


Schools 

A "talking library" of science, which 
covers subjects ranging from ittle- 
known facts about your refrigerator 
and electric iron to the latest discov- 
eries in the world of electronics, has 
been made available for loan to high 
school classes throughout the nation. 

The library is made up of recordings 
of thirty programs selected from "Ad- 
ventures in Research,’ a weekly radio 
feature produced by the Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories and designed to 
bring the world of science to both 
the high school student and the man on 
the street. Typical programs include 
"Why Smash Atoms," "Today's Ben 
Franklin," "Virus—Enemy of Life," and 
"Science as a Career." 

"Requests by teachers for transcrip- 
tions of the programs were so numer 
ous,’ declared Charles W. MacLean 
manager of Westinghouse School Serv- 
ice, "that we decided to work through 
a central lending source. We are now 
supplying transcriptions free of charge 
to the Federal Radio Education Com- 
mittee of the United States Office of 
Education. 

"High schools throughout the nation 


may borrow recordings of the program § 


through the committee's headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. In the mean- 
time, the F. R. E. C. is planning to se 
up twenty-five loan centers in various 
parts of the country to supply the 
needs of schools in those areas.’ 
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Achievements of the N. E. A. 


The National Education Association is the national professional 
organization of the teachers of America. It was established in 1857 
to advance the interests of the teaching profession and promote the 
cause of education throughout the United States. 

(1) It has played an important part in all forward-looking educa- 
tiona)| movements in this country since its organization. 

(2) It has protected thousands of educators—college presidents, 
superintendents, principals, and classroom teachers—against unfair 
dismissal. 

(3) It has helped teachers in more than half the states secure 
tenure and retirement systems, and is working for these advantages 
for all teachers. 

(4) It helped mobilize the forces of our nation in World War | 
and is now helping to gear our educational program to the war effort, 
encouraging effective teachings of democracy and helping teachers 
and pupils to do their part toward winning the war and the peace. 

(5) It has helped increase teachers’ average annual salary from 
$189 in 1879 to $655 in 1917 and $1,500 in 1942. It has helped 
teachers in practically every state secure special salary increases dur- 
ing the past year. 

(6) It has enlisted support from such important groups as the 
N. A. M., United States Chamber of Commerce, A. F. of L., C. I. O., 
N.C. P. T.; National Federation of Business and Professional “Women's 
Clubs, American Legion, Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs. 

(7) It helped repeal "The Little Red Rider’—a law which required 
District of Columbia teachers to take a special loyalty oath every 
month, 

(8) It secured an amendment to the Hatch Act which restored 
civil rights to teachers. 

(9) It has worked actively to secure adequate school support based 
on sound methods of financing. 

(10) It has stimulated democracy in education by practicing and 
encouraging teacher participation in development of educational 
policies and programs. 

(I!) It has furnished national leadership in education, formulating 
and disseminating vital long-time policies. Its publications and those 
of its committees, departments, and commissions have been out- 
standing contributions to educational thinking and national welfare. 

(12) It has helped modernize and improve curriculums of elemen- 
tary school, high school, college, and university. 

(13) It has helped state teachers associations, serving as a clear- 
inghouse for information regarding all phases of education, and fur- 
nishing facts and expert counsel for their public relations and legis- 
lative programs. 

(14) It has helped local teachers associations, encouraged their 
establishment, and assisted in development of their programs and 
solution of their problems. 

(15) It has helped protect schools against attack, championing the 
cause of education vigorously, and exposing the selfish motives of 
vested interests whose leaders have sought to undermine confidence 
of the public in its schools. 


Program of the N. E. A. for 1943-44 


(1) Strengthen the services of the schools toward winning the war 
and the peace. Encourage ‘preinduction courses, physical fitness, 
bond and stamp sales, community drives, and rationing activities. 
Demand a place for education at the peace table and prepare youth 
and adults for effective postwar citizenship. 

(2) Federal aid for education now—$300,000,000 annually from 
federal funds without federal control: $100,000,000 for equalizing 
educational opportunity and $200,000,000 for increasing teachers’ 
salaries. 

(3) Increase teachers’ salaries. Living costs have risen nearly thirty 
per cent, teachers’ salaries less than ten per cent. Teachers’ salaries 
can and must be raised to meet the increased cost of living and to 
remove substandard conditions. We must secure for all teachers 
salaries adequate to attract and hold in the profession teachers of 
marked ability and thorough training. We must secure equal pay for 
equal preparation and experience regardless of the area in which the 
service is rendered. 

(4) Juvenile delinquency. The N. E. A. urges that the schools, ir. 
cooperation with other agencies, develop a constructive program to 
counteract those forces which are contributed to juvenile delinquency. 


(5) Maintain professional standards. More than 100,000 teachers 
left the profession last year. Emergency certificates are inevitable 
in some instances, but these should be definitely limited to the dura- 
tion and the public as well as government officials must recognize 
teaching as an “essential” service. Schools must be kept open and 
efficient. 

(6) Protect the schools against attack. War breeds hysteria. Foes 
of public education take advantage of the opportunity to undermine 
educational leaders and to slash school budgets. Tenure laws, regu- 
lations, and principles must be extended, improved, and enforced. 

(7) Extend, protect, and improve retirement systems. Less than 
half of the states have adequate retirement systems. All should 
have them, and the N. E. A. is ready to help them secure the neces- 
sary legislation. 

(8) Strengthen our professional organizations. New local associa- 
tions must be developed and old ones revitalized. Active programs, 
improved working relationships with the state and national associa- 
tions, and 100 per cent membership in the state associations must 
be encouraged. The N. E. A. membership must be increased to 
330,000 with each state meeting its quota. Local, state, and national 
associations must be more fully integrated and more efficient en- 
rollment plans must be devised and adopted. 


(9) Complete the war and peace fund drive with every state over 
the top. All states should reach their quotas. 


(10) Help the federal government develop a sound educational 
policy. State control of education is a historic and cherished Amer- 
ican principle. The United States Office of Education is the official 
federal agency for handling the educational activities of the fed- 
eral government and should be so recognized by all. 

(11) Plan for readjustments to meet postwar educational demands, 
The war needs have modified traditional educational practices, stand- 
ards, and objectives. These must be rethought in terms of current 
experiences and new social, political, industrial, and economic world 
conditions. 


Send your membership dues of $2.00 to T. D. Martin, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
and help Tennessee reach its quota of 6,000 members. 
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Fireproof Schools Urged 


as Postwar Projects 


Getting Blueprints Now Assures an Early Start 


H. C. HEADDEN 


Director, School House Planning, Tennessee 
Department of Education 


mr eee —-- ats | 


There was a time, not so long ago, 
when the schoolboy's fondest wish was 
that the schoolhouse would burn down. 
It was hardly a coincidence that his 
wish often did come true—in too many 
instances. It wasn't wishful thinking 
that caused the fires, but rather our 
own negligence in not providing school 
buildings erected in such a way that 
they could not burn. 

Unfortunately, Tennessee still has too 
many school buildings that are virtually 
tinderboxes. They just were not built 
for safety against fire and possible loss 
of life. At this time of year, as surely 
as winter approaches, we can expect 
school fires to occur here and there 
throughout the state. This is nothing 
new, for scores of school buildings have 
been destroyed by fire over the past 
several years. The loss has run into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, not 
to mention the great danger to pupils 
who must attend classes in unsafe struc- 
tures and the disruption of school 
schedules resulting from fires. 

Only too often we pick up the news- 
paper to find a headline and an ac- 
count of a fire badly gutting, or per- 
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haps completely destroying, a school. 
Sometimes the headline is not big, but 
at other times it is, indicating a serious 
fire and consequent large monetary 
loss to the community. It is a sad 


| commentary on public education that 
| school fire losses have amounted to 


millions and millions of dollars through- 


| out the country. How much more sen- 


sible it would have been to have spent 


+, all this money to put up fireproof 


buildings. 
It is to Tennessee's credit that a 


4 splendid beginning has been made the 


past several years in erecting fireproof 
schools. Prior to the war, numerous 
fireproof buildings were constructed, 
with the federal government in many 
cases supplying part of the funds to 


e_ assist local communities in financing 
| the projects. 


True, school construction is at a 
standstill now due to the war, except 
in some communities where the influx 
of warworkers has required new 
schools. However, there is one thing 
local school officials in Tennessee can 
do right now—that is to canvass their 
school building needs and take action 
to see that plans for new fireproof 
buildings are included in the list of 
postwar projects which nearly every 





country and city and town in the na- 
tion is drawing up for immediate con- 
struction as soon as victory is won. 

This done, the next procedure is to 
see that the plans and specifications 
are prepared so that the community 
will be ready to start its own public 
works program after the war ends, 
Getting the plans in the blueprint 
stage is of prime importance today. 
This cannot be emphasized too much, 
Most of the big war plants and train- 
ing camps have been built, and the 
engineers and architects have about 
completed their work on these installa- 
tions. Many are now free to turn their 
abilities to the designing of postwar 
projects. 

It can be said that there has never 
been a time when engineers and archi- 
tects have been so readily available 
to handle such work as school construc- 
tion. Thus, it would seem now is the 
time to make use of their services—be- 
fore they become involved in the pri- 
vate construction field, including hous- 
ing, business, and industrial construc- 
tion, following the war. 

Local school authorities who plan 
their new buildings for the postwar 
period will not only be doing a service 
to the community, but will be contrib- 
uting their projects to the big pool of 
worth-while public works needed to 
provide jobs for workers released from 
the war plants and soldiers returning 
from the battle fronts. Such under- 
takings, we all know, will be the means 
by which we shall be able to assure 
almost immediate work for soldiers 


and civilians alike during the critical 
(Continued on page 32) 


Gragg School, on the outskirts of Memphis, was completed shortly before the United 


States entered the war. 


It is a beautiful structure, with a thoroughly modern and 


practical design. Above all, it is fireproof—typical of the kind of schools many Tew 
nessee communities built just before the war. More buildings of fireproof construction 
are urgently needed and undoubtedly will be erected as postwar projects. 
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Edward L. Bailey School, Jackson, Mississippi. Archi- 
i tectural Concrete Designed by N. W. Overstreet & Town, 
Architects 
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Gragg School, Memphis, Tennessee, Designed in Architectural Concrete 


SY ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE SCHOOLS 


* 


The school buildings pictured here are typical of the modern, 
firesafe schools many communities need and will build after the war. 
Those who have plans drawn now for postwar school construction 


will be assured earliest possible completion after V-Day. 


Rugged strength, low annual cost, and attractive appearance 
are inherent characteristics of Architectural Concrete buildings. 
Both architectural and structural elements are combined in one 


firesafe, enduring material. 


Recent advances in concrete design and construction methods, 
which are saving materials, time, and money in the war building 
program, are available for postwar construction including schools, 


gymnasiums, auditoriums, and other municipal improvements. 


For essential construction, concrete materials, reinforcing bars, 


metal forms, and used wood forms are available now. 


Our experienced structural engineers will gladly assist your archi- 


tects and engineers on problems relating to concrete construction. 


* 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. Q12-30, Watts Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala. 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION TO IMPROVE AND EXTEND THE USE OF CONCRETE ... 
THROUGH SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING FIELD WORK 
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You bring one or more of these 
Noted Authorities* to your Classroom 
each time you use an ERPI FILM. 





7. es Ph.D. 
Columbia ta Uateralty 


W. &. Beauchamp, Ph.D. 
a 


Oliver J. Caldwell Paul R. Cannon, M.0. 
Kdlucation Pathology 
Univ. of Nanking, China The Univ of Chicago 


G. R, Cowgill, Ph.D. 
Physiological Chemistry 
Yale Univ Sch. of Med. 


H. S. Commager, Ph.D. 
History 
Columbia University 


Harvey Fletcher, Ph.D. 
ics 
Bell Tel. Laborstorics 


Clyde Fisher, Ph.D. 
Amer. Mus. of Nat. His. 


William M. Gregory 
Western Reserve Unis. 


W W. Atwood, Ph.D. 


V. C. Arnspiger, Ph.D, 
ional Research History 
Y Clark University 


dames A. Brill 
Fine Arts 
Erpi Stal? 


J. Barlet Brebner, Ph.D. 
History 
Columbia University 


James P. Chapin, Ph.D. 
Zoology 
Amer Mus. of Nat. His, 


Dean Cromwell 
Vhysical Education 
Univ of Southern Calif 


Arthur I. Gates, Ph.D. 
Educational Psychology 
Columbia University 


H. B. Hartwig, Ph.D. 


George H. Griffiths 
Agronomy 
Cornell University 


Sociology 
Erpi Staff 


Howard Barlow 
Music 
N.B.C. Symphony Orch. 


Melvin Brodshaug, Ph.D. 
Education 
Erpi Staff 


Thomas &. Clark, Ph.D. 
University of Kentucky 


Carey Croneis, Ph.D. 
Geology 
The Univ. of Chicago 


Ralph W. Gerard, M.D 
Physivlogy 
The Univ. of Chicago 


Edwin J. Hipkiss 
Fine Arts 
Bost’n Mus. of Fine Arts 


*ERP] COLLABORATORS—new names being added each year. 


Walter Bartky, Ph.D. 
Astronomy 
The Univ of Chicago 


W: L. Burlison, Ph.D. 
Agronomy 
University of Illinois 


T. D. A. Cockerell, $c.D. 
Zovlogy 
University of Coloratio 


Peter W. Dykema, M.L. 
Music 
Columbia University 


A. ba - Ph.D., M.D., 
Se.D.—!’ xychology 
Yale Clinic of Child Dev. 


F. C. Hockema, M.S. 
Industrial Education 
Purdue University 





Earle K. James 
Economics 


ogy 
New Sch. for Soc. Res’ch The Univ of Chicago 


Robert S. _ Ph.0. 
Sociol Physics 
Western Electric Co. 


Columbia University 


Roy Waldo Miner, Ph.D. 
Zoology 
Amer. Mus. of Nat. His. 


Paul R. Mort, Ph.D. 
Educational Admin. 
Columbia University 


Celeste C. Peardon, M.A. 
Education 


Primary 
New ¥ York City 


Lawson Robertson 
Physical Education 
Univ. of Penn. 


J. F. Rosborough 
Horticulture 
Texas A. & M. College 


George P. Silverwood 
Public Safety 
Green Bay Pub. Schools 


W. G. Smillie, M.D., 
Dr. P.H.—Epidemiology 
Cornell Univ. Med. Col. 


N. K. Fitch, Ph.D. 
Home Economics 
Columbia University 


G. Herzog, Ph.D. 
Anthropology 
Columbia University 


V. Johnson, Ph.D., M.D. 
Physiol 


W. C. Johnson, Ph.D. 
Physiology 
The Univ. of Chicago 


E. C. McCracken, Ph.D 
Physics 
Columbia University 


Oudley J. Morton, M.D. 
Physiology 
Col. of Phys’ns and Sur, 


L.S. Rowe, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Economics 


Pan American Union 


J. Russell Smith, Ph.D., 
Se.D.—Geography 
Columbia University 


H. H. ——— Ph.D. 
The Univ. of Chicago 


W. H. Kilpatrick, Ph.D. 
Educational Philosophy 
Columbia University 


Harry D. Kitson, Ph.D. Harvey B. Lemon, Ph.D. 
Vocational Guidance P 


hysics 
Columbia University The Univ. of Chicago 


William Manger, Ph.D. 
Economics 
Pan American Union 


C. Howard Marcy, M.D. 
Public Health 
Pennsylvania Med. Soc. 


Margaret Mead, Ph.D. 
Anthropology 
Amer Mus. of Nat. His. 


R. L. Morton, Ph.D.. 
Litt.D.—History 
Col. of William and Mary 


F Joseph Mullin, Ph.D. 
Physiology 
The Univ of Chicago 


H. W. Odum, Ph.D., 
LL.D.—wsociology 
Unis of North Carolina 


Henry C. Raven 


W. T. Read, Ph.D. 
Zoology Chemist 
Amer. Mus. of Nat. His. 


G. a wee dr. _ 
mistry —Geograp! 
Rutgers University 


Columbia University 


W. Rudolfs, Ph.D. 
Bio-Chemistry 


H. I. Schlesinger, Ph.D. 
Chemistry 
Rutgers University 


The Univ. of Chicago 


Ellen Eddy Shaw, M.A. 
Botany 
Brookl’n Botanic Garden; 


V. Stefansson, Ph.D. 
Geography 
New York City 


A. H. Steinhais, Ph.D., 
M.P.E.—Physiology 
George Williams College 


R. J. — Ph.D 
The Univ. of Chicago 


D. B. Kirby, M.D. 
Ophthalmology 
Col. of Phys. & Sur 


J. L. Sellers, Ph.D. 
History 
Univ. of Nebraska 


Clark Wissler, Ph.D. 
Anthropology 
Amer. Mus. of Nat. llis. 
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R. LEE THOMAS 


Supervisor, Division of Elementary Schools 





For | dipt into the future far as human eye 


could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the won- 


ders that would be; : 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies 


of magic sails, : 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 


with costly bales. 
—Tennyson, 1842. 


Tennyson's prophetic vision, ex- 
pressed in the poem written over a 
hundred years ago, presents a picture 
of the postwar world. Technical, me- 
chanical, and scientific progress has 
been phenomenal under the stimulation 
of the wartime emergency. 

Modern communication and trans- 
portation practically have eliminated 
time and distance. The air age is add- 
ing to the complexities of life. There 
is grave danger of the machine of war 
becoming a Frankenstein, which will 
destroy civilization if our mechanics 
of human relationships permit another 
global war. 

In the postwar world there must be 
understanding and cooperation among 
individuals, communities, states, and 
nations. Many adjustments to meet 
the conditions of tomorrow will have 
to be made by all of our institutions. 

During the war the people of the 
United States are learning to turn to 
the schools for help in getting difficult 
jobs done. The public is realizing that 
our schools are rendering vital services 
to individuals and to the government. 
Now also considerable criticism is be- 
ing directed toward public education 
for weaknesses and deficiencies in its 
product. 

This situation affords an opportunity 
to evaluate the entire school program 
and to effect necessary reorganization 
and revision. 

This discussion is concerned with the 
postwar elementary school which sup- 
plements the basic training provided 
by the home and church. The post- 
war elementary school will not differ 
greatly from the school of today which 
adequately meets the needs of chil- 
dren. The elementary school cannot 
do everything for the boys and girls 
enrolled therein. However, there are 
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certain contributions which it can and 
should make. Each school should clear- 
ly understand the aims and objectives 
which it will attempt to realize with 
respect to its pupils as individuals and 
as a group. 

The postwar elementary school en- 
visioned in Tennessee is a rural school, 
because ninety-five per cent of our 
elementary schools are rural or subur- 
ban. Since every school has a name, 
suppose we christen this one Fairview 
School. That should give general sat- 
isfaction because there are forty-three 
Fairview Schools in operation in Ten- 
nessee this year. The school plant has 
all of the characteristics of an attrac- 
tive school home. There are clean and 
well-kept buildings and grounds over 
which proudly waves the Star-Spangled 
Banner. The spacious grounds are 
landscaped and planned to give ade- 
quate space for grass, flowers, shrub- 
bery, and trees with plenty of room 
left for playgrounds, gardens, demon- 
stration, and conservation plots. 

The buildings are designed to house 
the educational program planned for 
the Fairview community. The condi- 
tion of the plant shows that the school 
is the pride of the community and the 
center of community activities through- 
out the calendar year. Facilities are 
provided and utilized for a program 
that contributes to the development 
of individual and community life. The 
atmosphere of the place is conducive 
to wholesome living and learning. The 
model farm and home adjacent to the 
school is also school property. It is 
the home of the principal. He and 
the teachers have all-year responsibili- 
ties and are paid twelve months in the 
year. Their salaries are sufficient to 
enable them to live comfortably and 
be free from financial worry. 

The faculty is carefully selected. 
Each member is elected by the board 
of education upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent. The pri- 
mary objective of the school adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel is to 
build a school which will bring about 
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the maximum individual and commu- 
nity development. 

This philosophy is reflected in the 
attitude, personality, training, and 
work of each member of the faculty, 

In contrast with the school of today 
the boys and girls in the Fairview 
School learn better fewer things. The 
curriculum is simple. Provision is made 
for use of the human and material re. 
sources of the community. It is de- 
veloped around the following funda- 
mentals: 

Citizenship.—The program of the 
school is organized so each child learns 
by experience the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of democratic citizenship 
as he works and lives under the guid- 
ance of the teacher. Each teacher 
realizes that her attitude, her enthu- 
siasm, her examples are potent factors 
in the character development of her 
pupils. Thoroughness, accuracy, hon- 
esty, neatness, thrift, helpfulness, cheer- 
fulness, and other desirable traits in 
the lives of boys and girls are in large 
measure by-products of good teaching 
practices of teachers and other adult 
leaders. 

Health—tThe children who attend 
the Fairview School are healthy and 
strong. Health education includes 
systematic instruction and practice in 
personal and community health, illness 
prevention, the detection and correc- 
tion of defects, nutrition, physical de- 
velopment, safety, recreation, and re- 
lated problems and activities in the 
school and community. 

The Tools of Learning.—The chil- 
dren are taught to read, to speak, and 
write the English language; to spell 
and to understand and use our num- 
ber system. The pupils develop these 
skills by reading books that tell about 
things they need to know or want to 
know; by talking about things of in- 
terest to them; by writing about their 
personal experiences; and by solving 
the mathematical problems which the 
children encounter in their daily lives. 

The teachers are alert to see that 
each pupil receives the instruction and 
practice needed to effect thorough- 
ness and accuracy in these "funda- 
mentals."" 

The Arts.—Opportunities are pro- 
vided for the children to participate 
in a well-balanced program of art [in- 
cluding manual skills), music, drama, 
and good literature. 

Social Studies—Care is taken to 
impart to each child a basic under- 


(Continued on page 32) i 
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Problems of Postwar High School Curricula and 
Secondary Teacher Education” 


ll. THE POSTWAR HIGH SCHOOL 


WM. M. ALEXANDER 


University of Tennessee 





In the first article in this series on 
the Tennessee Study of Postwar High 
School Curricula and Secondary Teach- 


er Education, Mr. C. M. Hardison 
pointed out that the Study Committee 
believed “that results of educational 
planning on the secondary level could 
not be realized without a correspond- 
‘ng movement to train teachers for 
outting these results into realities." 
Mr. Hardison would have been per- 
fectly justified in adding that the 
Study Committee had faced real dif- 
ficulty in deciding just what “educa- 
tional results'’ were wanted of the post- 
war high school. Indeed, most of us 
feel that we face a virtually blank wall 
when we try to peer into any phase of 
life, including education, in the post- 
war world. Yet, if we are to escape 
confusion and regression, plans for the 
future must be made now. Certainly 
to plan for changes in the postwar 
training of high school teachers with- 
out first planning for the school itself 
would be a colossal instance of getting 
the cart before the horse. 


*This article is the second in a series growing 
out of the Study of Postwar High School Cur- 
ricula and Secondary Teacher Education . which 

been in progress in Tennessee for nearly a 
year. The first, appearing in the November Ten- 
NESSEE TEACHER, was written by : &. me 
Hardison, supervisor, Division of Certification, 
State Department of Education, who was respon- 
sible for organizing the study. The author of this 
second article is chairman of the study’s editing 
committee. 
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Few clear-cut agreements regarding 
the postwar high school have been 
reached by the Study Committee. The 
author of this article, therefore, does 
not pretend to be reflecting the view- 
point of the Study Committee mem- 
bers. However, their reports and dis- 
cussion suggest that there are some 
definite expectations. This article at- 
tempts to express these expectations 
and to propose the author's ideas of 
some features of the postwar high 
school for which we must plan. Sub- 
sequent articles written for the Ten- 
nessee Teacher by members of the 
Study Committee will, it is expected, 
state what some of the plans must be. 


THE PUPIL POPULATION 

There seems no reason to believe 
that the postwar period will see any 
basic change in the characteristics of 
adolescents. However, we may well 
expect youth to reflect in their educa- 
tional desires the economic and social 
problems which seem inevitable in 
postwar America. Few of us are so 
optimistic as to believe that the easy 
money and fat pocketbooks of wartime 
living will continue afterwards. If not, 
youth will have less money for non- 
school interests, less security over their 
futures, and more concern for educa- 
tional experiences that will point to- 
ward economic stability. 

One change in the pupil population 
seems certain—it will be larger and 
more inclusive of all youth of high 
school age. With no war to be fought 
and no jobs to be held by youth, the 
high schools should have the largest 
enrollments of their history—unless the 
high school insists on continuing to 
eliminate youth in large numbers. The 
trend toward universal secondary edu- 
cation, greatly retarded during the 
war, should almost reach its goal dur- 
ing the postwar period. When one 
realizes that in Tennessee approximate- 
ly eighty-three out of every one hun- 
dred pupils who enter the first grade 
fail to complete the twelfth, it is ap- 
parent that “universal secondary edu- 
cation" in Tennessee would find our 
present high school facilities wholly 
inadequate. 


THE CURRICULUM 

As more and more youth who have 
been out of school return to high 
school, the traditional high school pro- 
gram will be found more and more 
lacking. Of course, the federal gov- 
ernment might set up again nonschool 
work programs, such as the N. Y. A. 
and C. C. C.. to take care of these 
youth, but Tennessee educators do not 
want the high school to once again 
become a college preparatory school. 
The alternative is to provide a high 
school program which is suited to the 
needs of the eighty-three out of one 
hundred youth who have dropped out 
of school in the past, as well as the 
seventeen who have stayed with us 
through commencement day. 

What will all high school youth need 
in the postwar period? From their 
standpoint, they will need help with 
immediate personal problems and with 
problems of planning for their future. 
From our standpoint, they will need 
to become desirable citizens of their 
communities, the nation, and the world. 
These two ideas of "what youth need" 
may overlap, of course, but these three 
areas provide a framework of post- 
war curriculum planning: (1) immediate 
personal problems; (2) citizenship; and 
(3) planning for the future. 

Immediate Personal Problems.—The 
great emphasis which the war has 
placed on health deficiencies may be 
expected to make youth more con- 
scious of their need for instruction in 
health and physical education. Cer- 
tainly it would be lamentable should 
the public and the public schools for- 
get, as we forgot after World War I, 
the physical unpreparedness of many 
youth for war—and likewise for effi- 
cient peacetime living. Less money 
for commercial recreation will also 
bring into focus youth's problem of 
adequate recreational facilities, and 
provide the school an opportunity to 
develop a real education for leisure 
time. The wartime wave of juvenile 
delinquency will combine with war cas- 
ualties and postwar economic malad- 
justments to produce pressing prob- 
lems of both morale and morals. More 
personal guidance, more down-to- 
earth help with sex and other problems 
of human relationships will be essen- 
tial. Hence, instruction in health and 
physical education, leadership in rec- 
reational activities, and personal guid- 
ance cannot remain the “incidentals” 
of our postwar curriculum. Specific 
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training of teachers for these jobs is 
demanded. 

Citizenship.—Civic competence re- 
quires both old and new skills of the 
postwar citizen. Army needs con- 
vinced us that we were failing in our 
instruction in the skills of communica- 
tion—reading, writing, and, especially, 
speaking. Our people have never 
faced an era in which intelligent voting 
by all citizens, not by just the minor- 
ity who have too frequently done the 
voting, was more needed. The in- 
creasing technical nature of our civili- 
zation makes understandings of scien- 
tific and mathematical principles 
equally as important as those of gov- 
ernmental procedure. And the air 
age and the need of international co- 
operation and understanding call for 
a broadening of our concept of citi- 
zenship to that of "world citizenship.” 
Teachers and teacher-training institu- 
tions will have to recognize that teach- 
ing high school pupils to read, write, 
and speak; to be informed and to vote 
intelligently; and to see beyond the 
horizons of one's immediate commu- 
nity is a job that must be done re- 
gardless of some less important, easier- 
attained objectives on which we have 
spent more time. 

Planning for the Future.—Youth of 
the postwar period, faced with perhaps 
fewer jobs, higher taxes, and an in- 
creasing technical civilization, may well 
be concerned with learning how to 
make a living. The tendency to stay 
in school longer, however, will give us 
more time for guidance and "finding" 
courses. Perhaps any specialized job- 
training courses may be deferred to 
the junior college years. But work ex- 
perience in the occupations of the com- 
munity can be provided. We may 
confidently predict an expansion of the 
"co-op" plan in high school. Youth of 
all economic levels and vocational in- 
terests will profit from experience in 
various types of work—in stores and 
offices, on farms, and in factories. 
The high school schedule of the future 
must provide adequate time and capa- 
ble leadership for work experience. 
Greatly extended programs in agricul- 
ture for rural areas, and in business 
and industry in urban areas will be de- 
manded. Youth who have means and 
abilities to pursue programs of profes- 
sional training will need to satisfy in 
high school such prerequisites as may 
be set up by the professional schools. 

The Whole Program.—All of these 
new or enforced demands cannot be 
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met by adding as many new courses 
to an already crowded curriculum. 
The small high school—that is, Tennes- 
see's average high school—must elimi- 
nate unnecessary courses and over- 
haul existing courses to meet common 
needs. Perhaps the solution is to offer 
fewer courses as such, to provide bet- 
ter-trained teachers for these courses, 
and to make them broader and more 
flexible. For example, many schools 
have already eliminated two years of 
European history in favor of one year 
of world history. The need now is to 
revise this course to make it truly world 
wide in scope and to include adequate 
geographic material. Similar efforts 
to reduce the time, but broaden the 
content, may be needed in several 
fields. 
THE FACULTY 

If the postwar high school is to offer 
a broader program suited to the needs 
of a more representative pupil pop- 
ulation, if we are to keep these youth 
in school, our high school faculties 
must be better trained. Our whole 
idea of what constitutes an adequate 
high school faculty and a capable high 
school teacher may need revision. An- 
other article in this series in the Jan- 
uary Tennessee Teacher will propose 
some new concepts, including a sug- 
gestion that we abandon the usual 
standards of pupil-teacher ratio and 
substitute standards based on curricu- 
lum needs. 

So far as providing the faculties is 
concerned, our first need, obviously, 
is to locate the people best qualified 
by personality and interest for teach- 
ing. People so qualified can be trained 
for the job to be done. Once located, 
qualified prospective teachers should 
receive: (1) a general education which 
provides a broad understanding of 
America's postwar problems; (2) a spe- 
cialized training in at least one broad 
field—language arts, social science, 
science and mathematics, fine arts, 
health and physical education, busi- 
ness education, industrial arts, home- 
making, or agriculture—of sufficient 
scope that the teacher could teach all 
of the courses any high school might 
offer in that field, and considerable 
training in a second field; and (3) a 
professional training so specific and 
practical as to insure the teacher's 
competence to do all the jobs required 
of the postwar high school teacher— 
classroom teaching, guidance, recre- 
ational leadership, community activi- 
ties. 
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Certification requirements, it is rec. 
ognized, will not guarantee such teach- 
ers. They can be set up, however, se 
as to insure somewhat better prepara- 
tion than many present high school 
teachers have had. The Study Com- 
mittee has hoped its work would re- 
sult in a considerable broadening and 
strengthening of Tennessee certifica- 
tion requirements to make them con- 
sistent with the needs of the postwar 
high school. Subsequent articles in 
this series will outline specific changes 
which are considered necessary in 
training programs and in certification 
requirements. 


ORGANIZATION AND FINANCE 

All that has been said in this article 
anticipates three facts regarding the 
postwar high school. First, the high 
school's program will be determined 
by the needs of the community it 
serves. Thus, the types of work ex- 
perience and related school courses 
will in general be those for which fa- 
cilities are available in the community. 
Furthermore, although larger schools 
should be sought, the size of the fac- 
ulty should be determined by curric- 
ulum needs rather than by some abso- 
lute standard of pupil-teacher ratio. 
Secondly, the high school, rather than 
some new institution, will be the place 
where youth will continue their formal 
education upon completion of the ele- 
mentary school. The high school may 
be expanded to include junior college 
years, but in any event it will remain 
the sole educational institution be- 
tween the elementary school and either 
the termination of formal education or 
entrance into higher education. This 
assumption will be proven correct, of 
course, only if the high school offers a 
program which will hold youth in school 
and therefore no new institution is de- 
veloped. Third, the high school pro- 
gram will be better financed. Al- 
though some of the needed postwar 
changes will and must be made regard- 
less of financial programs, more money 
is essential. Without great increases 
in support the ideals to which our war 
efforts and postwar plans are devoted 
can never be achieved. For our peo- 
ple to deny increased support to our 
greatest democratic institution, the 
public school, would be for them to 
deny our war aims. 


"Did you attend a school for stutterers?” 
"N-no, | j-j-just p-p-picked it up myself.” 
—Teachers Digest. 
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Have a Coca-Cola = Merry Christmas 
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Your American fighting man loves his lighter 
moments. He takes his home ways with him 
where he goes... makes friends easily. Have a 
“Coke”, he says to stranger or friend, and he 
spreads the spirit of good will throughout the 
year. And throughout the world Coca-Cola stands 
for the pause that refreshes,—has become the high- 
sign of the friendly-hearted. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ‘Coke’’. 











Program... 


ANNUAL MEETING 


TENNESSEE PUBLIC SCHOOL OFFICERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Nashville, January 6, 7, 1944 
2:00 P.M. to 4:00 P.M. 
Commissioner B. O. Duggan, Presiding 
2:00-2:15 Address—Governor Prentice Cooper 
2:15-2:30 "The Outlook for Public Education," 
Commissioner B. O. Duggan 
2:30-2:40 ‘The Hot 
Mae Nave 
2:40-2:50 Discussion 
2:50-4:00 Panel Discussion 
Panel composea of: 
H. C. Headden 
W. B. Shoulders 
R. Lee Thomas 
James Gibbs 
G. E. Freeman 
Harry Carter 
A. B. Cooper 
C. A McCanless 
W. E. Turner 
C. M. Hardison 
R. R. Vance 
Misses Parks and Shaffer 


Subjects suggested for discussion: 


Lunch Program," Miss 


1. Postwar Problems Concerning 
School Transportation and the 
School Plant 


2. Should the Present Elementary 
School Equalization Law Be 
Revised to Meet Changing 


Conditions? 

3. Recent Legislation and Court 
Decisions Affecting Negro 
Education 





T. R. Eursrer 
President, T.P.S.O.A. 


4. 


In-Service Training of Teach- 
ers—Librarians 


Problems Encountered in Cer- 
tification During 1943-44 and 
Outlook for 1944-45 

Financing the Public Schools 
The High School — Teachers 


and Curriculum 


Friday Afternoon Session 
1:30 to 3:30 


General Topic: "The Work of the Tennessee 
Education Association" 


President Theron Hodges, Presiding 


1. "Federal Aid for Education," Dr. Howard 
Dawson, National Education Association 

2 "The Status of the Teacher Retirement 
Plan,” Q. M. Smith, State College, Mur. 
freesboro Chairman, Retirement Commit. 
tee 

3. "Proposed Legislation,” Everett Derry. 
berry, T. P. I., Cookeville, Chairman, Legis. 
lative Committee 

4. Other business 
The following officers of the T. E. A. will 

participate in the discussion: 

W.C. Waters, Dandridge, First District 


8. Standardization and Super- Claude Knight, Athens, Second District 
vision Clara Hudgens, Sparta, Third District 
ae 1: Lester King, Cookeville, Fourth District 
9. ~ — ve Burta Ferrell, Lebanon, Fifth District 
3 Y Carl Brockett, Nashville, Sixth District 
Quarterly Reports W. J. Field, Columbia, Seventh District 
, 3 . H. Bennett, Brighton, Nin istric 
Thursday Evening—6:00 P.M. J. M. Smith, Memphis, Tenth District 
Andrew Jackson Hotel W. A. Bass, Nashville, Past President 
Toastmaster—Supt. C. B. ljams, Jackson F. E. Bass, Nashville, Executive Secretary. 
Speaker—Dr. George Stoves, Nashville Treasurer 


Friday, January 7, 1944 
Morning Session 

9:00-12:00 
General Topic: "Education for Victory and 

Peace” 
"What the Schools Have Done” 
Address — Dr. P. P. Claxton 
Austin Peay State College 
Discussion leader — Supt. W. A. Bass, 
Nashviile 


"What the Schools Are Doing in the War 
Effort’ 

Address—Capt. A. D. Holt, Civilian Pre- 
induction Training Branch, U. S. A. 
Discussion leader—Supt. R. E. Henson, 
Chester County 


. "Place of Schools in the Postwar Program" 


President, 





Address—Dr. Howard Dawson, National 
Education Association Dr. Howarp Dawson 
Discussion leader—Supt. L. G. Derthick, T.P.S.0.A., Speaker 


Chattanooga 


Captain A. D. Hott 
T.P.S.0.A., Speaker 


V. F. Gopparp 
Secretary, T.P.S.O.A. 
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ome of us at the ANDREW Jackson HOTEL grew up in 
the horse and buggy days and sought “‘larnin’”’ in the little red schoolhouse on the hill. Some 
schools weren’t on a hill, and practically all of them were without the red paint! Anyway, peda- 
gogy hadn’t moved in on applied psychology then. The psychology was applied to us with a 
healthy hickory! Sometimes the teacher would apply the psychology and then try to find out 
what we had done, it being a safe bet we had done something which, virtuously and cherubically, 


we should have shunned. 


Due to these lasting memories, we have a wholesome awe 
of school teachers even unto this good day, which explains our apologetic approach in this adver- 


tisement. We wouldn’t dare tell you anything. But may we advance this tip? 


When you come to Nashville, you will always find the 
utmost in comfort in this hotel, if we have accommodations. It’s a bit like a sirloin steak— 
mighty fine, if you can find it! Therefore, our tip is this: PLEASE make your reservation as 
far in advance as possible, because we honestly want to take care of as many of you at head- 


quarters as our facilities will permit. 


ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 


NASHVILLE LEN MURRELL, Manager 


J Dintla flotel 


3000 Room s ion 7 Southern Cisttas 
FOR DECEMBER, 1943 23 








The Resolutions Committee of the 
East Tennessee Education Association 
have formulated and present the fol- 
lowing resolutions for adoption: 

|. That a vote of thanks be given 
to the officers of the E. T. E. A. and the 
members of the local committees for 
carrying on the meetings this year and 
for keeping the membership alive, 
even though these meetings had to be 
abbreviated. 

2. That we wish to express our sin- 
cere appreciation to the following for 
helping to plan the meetings, for mak- 
ing available the buildings which have 
been used, and for their general in- 
terest in the E. T. E. A.: University of 
Tennessee, Tennessee Theatre, Central 
Methodist Church, Knoxville High 
School, Andrew Johnson Hotel, the 
press, S. & W. Cafeteria, Chamber of 
Commerce, city and county boards of 
education, city officials of Knoxville, 
the Boy Scouts, and all others who have 
helped in making our meetings a suc- 
cess. 

3. That we urge the public to re- 
double their efforts in supporting pub- 
lic education, that a vote of thanks 
and confidence be given Senator El- 
bert D. Thomas for his continued fight 
for federal aid for education, and that 
we, as educators, continue the fight 
for federal aid for education, because 





Sam WILSON 
President, E.T.E.A. 





"licked." 
Respectfully submitted, 
Resolutions Committee: 

W. E. EVANS, 

C. T. VANCE, 

S. E. NELSON, 

L. H. BRICKEY, 
DREW B. WILLIAMS. 


7 
Resolutions, M. T. E. A. 


The Resolutions Committee of the 
Middle Tennessee Division of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association submits 
the following resolutions for consider- 
ation by the association: 
|. We commend the Tennessee Edu- 

cation Association, its Representa- 
tive Assembly, and its Administra- 
tive Council for making as the 
number one item of its business 
this year the preparation of an 


adequate retirement system for 4. 


teachers; and we pledge our full 
support in having such a plan en- 
acted into law at the next meeting 
of the General Assembly of the 
State of Tennessee. 

2. We reaffirm our stand for Senate 
Bill 637, which provides federal 
aid for education. We recognize 
the need for such aid, and in spite 
of the temporary setback to this 
bill, we shall continue the fight for 
such support until the boys and 
girls of Tennessee are given more 
adequate educational facilities. 

3. We wish to commend the National 

Education Association for its stand 





D. S. BurRLEson 
Executive Secretary, E.T.£.A. 








Sectional Associations’ Resolutions and Officers 


Resolutions, E. T. E. A. we are not "licked and will not be 


on federal aid and other matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the 
schools of America, and we heartily 
recommend that teachers in Mid. 
dle Tennessee strengthen the Na. 
tional Education Association by 
becoming members. 

We wish to commend the com. 
missioner of education and the en. 
tire staff of the state department 
for their loyal service and their 
sound professional advice on every 
phase of the state school program. 
We especially wish to commend the 
commissioner for his handling of 
the teacher shortage by granting 
permits, making unnecessary any 
change in the law or without per- 
manently lowering basic standards. 
We wish to express appreciation to 
Governor Prentice Cooper for his 
interest and efforts in promoting 
education in Tennessee. 

We commend the various educe- 
tional agencies in Middle Tennes- 
see and throughout the state for 
promoting the war effort; and we 
urge the continuation of this all-out 
effort to the end that the war may 
be won at the earliest possible date. 
We express our sincere apprecia- 
tion to the officials of the Middle 
Tennessee [Education Association 
for the program they have pre- 
pared for this meeting and to the 
press for their generous publicity; 
and we urge that, because of the 
value of such a meeting, every 





N. C. BEASLEY 
Executive Secretary, M.T.E.A. 
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Clear Springs School, Corryton 
Halls School, Fountain City 
Dante School, Knoxville 

Inskip School, Knoxville 


sidering a meeting later in the year. 
A list of officers of this section is given 
below. In the event the meeting is not 
held, these officers will hold over until 


effort be made to continue these 
annual meetings without interrup- 
tion. 

Submitted by Committee: 














ers Q. M. SMITH, Chairman. next year. Bonny Kate School, Knoxville 
the RUFUS BAKER Paik Juntos Wie Sthack Knonsile 
‘y FRAZIER HARRIS OFFICERS, W. T. E. A. Perkins School, Knoxville 
ve President—H. G. McCorkle, Somer- Ramsey Elementary School, Knoxville 
b OFFICERS, M. T. E. A. ville. Rule Junior-Senior High School, Knox- 
President—D. H. Kaiser, Elementary First Vice-President—Mrs. G. B. Har- ville 
se Supervisor, Giles County, Pulaski. grove, Trenton. White Elementary School, Knoxville 
és Vice-President—Ronald Brinkley, Belle- Second Vice-President — D. E. Ray, Riverside School, Memphis 
ent view, Davidson County. Jackson. Powell Elementary School, Powell Sta 
aie Secretary-Treasurer — N. C. Beasley, Third Vice-President—Miss Daisy Kirk, item 
ery Dean-Registrar, State College, Mur- | Memphis. Powell High School, Powell Station 
vin freesboro. Secretary-Treasurer—Enoch L. Mitchell, Bledsoe County 
the State College, Memphis. 
a EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
ing | James E. Gibbs, 1944, State Depart- EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
any ment of Education, Nashville. Jack Brewer, superintendent of Lake 
er Arthur Jones, 1945, superintendent, County Schools, Tiptonville. 
‘ds. Giles County, Pulaski. ' D. M. Hilliard, Humes High, Memphis. 
‘to | W. M. Overcash, Springfield. W. ©. Inman, superintendent of 
his schools, Paris. 
ing OFFICERS, E. T. E. A. 
President —Sam Wilson, superintend- e 
ca- ent, Loudon County Schools, Loudon. 
es- | lice-President—T. C. Prince, superin- N. E. A. Honor Roll 
for tendent of schools, Knoxville. at 
we § [ecutive Secretary—Dean D. S. Burle- The following schools have reported 
ia son, State College, Johnson City. ne hundred per cent membership in 
nay ff Treasurer—John S. Humphreys, Rule ate ca last issue of The 
ra lace ecoamea Whitthorne Junior High School, Co- 
ie | EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMAN lumbia 
. nse eumastidinedal ured Amburst School, Byington 
ion gers, superintendent of schools, ; 
, Deen Cth Solway School, Byington ‘ 
ore y: , 
the Temple Hill, Cleveland PRESIDENT THERON HopceEs 
ity * Blue Grass School, Concord To Preside Over Representative 
the Boyds Elementary School, Concord Assembly January 7, 8 
ery W. T. E. A. Meeting Farragut Senior High School, Concord 
The date of meeting of the W. T. 
EA. has not been fixed. The execu- 
tive committee decided not to hold a 
meeting this year. However, it is un- 
derstood that the committee is con- 














D. H. Katrser 
President, M.T.E.A. 
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H. G. McCork.ie 
President, W.T.E.A. 


Enocn L. MITCHELL 
Executive Secretary, W.T.E.A. 
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Postwar School Plant 
Planning and Con- 
struction 


The National Council on School- 
house Construction urges legislation 
and directives which will assure that 
educational functions connected with 
the planning and construction of edu- 
cational facilities be under the direct 
control and supervision of the regularly 
constituted educational authorities at 
the federal, state, and local levels. 
To make possible the attainment of 
this objective it is essential that the 
following policies be observed at all 
times: 


1. POLICIES RELATING TO PLANNING 

|. That only the regularly consti- 
tuted educational agencies conduct 
surveys and field studies to determine 
the need for and location of educa- 
tional plant facilities. 

2. That drawings and specifications 
for educational plant facilities be 
based on the results of such surveys 
and studies and be prepared solely by 
or under the direction of the regu- 
larly constituted educational authori- 
ties. * 

3. That no federal agency or repre- 
sentative of any federal agency be au- 
thorized to review or approve draw- 
ings and specifications for educational 
facilities except to assure compliance 
with minimum construction standards 
which will not affect the educational 
utility of the plant. 

4. That federal funds made avail- 
able to assist states and local school 
administrative units in the determina- 





C. B. Ijams 
Toastmaster, T.P.S.O.4. Banquet 
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tion of need and preparation of draw- 
ings and specifications for educational 
facilities be administered by the United 
States Office of Education and the 
state boards (or state department) of 
education. 


Il. POLICIES RELATING TO CONSTRUC- 
TION 


1. That local school administrative 
units assume responsibility for initiat- 
ing and for legally administering the 
construction of educational facilities 
within their respective units on the 
basis of needs determined by drawings 


and specifications developed in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing policies, 
2. That the responsibility for pre- 
scribing and enforcing minimum con. 
struction standards for educational 
projects involving the use of federal 
funds be assigned to competent state 
or local authorities or to some desig- 
nated federal construction agency qual- 
ified to assume that responsibility. 
3. That federal funds made avail- 
able for grants-in-aid or loans to states 
or to local school administrative units 


(Continued on page 30) 
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that HT foppieit New Year! 


If you think Zeros don’t add up, better revise your pre-Pearl Harbor mathe- 


matics . . 
The fighter pilot who has just chalked 


. and ask the man who downs one! 


up his third victory is three long steps 


nearer home—nearer the girl who's waiting—nearer his happiest New Year. 


Greyhound’s share in bringing our fighters back to the land they love con- 
sists of carrying manpower and womanpower—supplying the vital transpor- 
tation that is life-blood to war production. Today, with more than 4,000 
Greyhound employees in the fighting forces, another 17,000 are helping 


carry the war load here at home. 


And when this war is won, look ahead with ge pou to luxurious, 


scenic travel on a brand new scale— marked by t. 


e economy that made 


Greyhound famous— made to measure for a new and better world! 


Will you give 45 minutes to save a fighter’s life? 


About 45 minutes after you walk into Red Cross Blood Donor headquarters, you walk out with 
a glow of pride that won't ever come off . . . for you've given a pint of blood that may save an 
American fighter’s life on some far battlefield. Write or phone your nearest Red Cross 
headquarters for an appointment. 
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Reliable Books on... 


POSTWAR 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
University of Colorado 





This is the time, of course, when 
shools should be laying the founda- 
ions for intelligent public attitudes 
yon the great problems with which 
we will be faced in the next twenty- 
five years—namely (1) those having to 
do with national economic reorganiza- 
tion, and (2) those having to do with 
the international relationships and 
peace. Those who waged the battle 
for free public schools had in mind 
sch a purpose, as is indicated by 
hundreds of statements that have been 
made by our presidents and national 
leaders from George Washington on 
down. 

"Promote then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, 
itis essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened." (George Washing- 
ton in his Farewell Address.) 

"Education is more indispensable, 
and must be more general, under a 
free government than any other. In 
a monarchy, the few who are likely 
to govern must have some education, 
but the common people must be kept 
in ignorance; in an aristocracy, the 
nobles should be educated, but here 
it is even more necessary that the 
common people should be ignorant; 
but in a free government knowledge 
must be general, and ought to be uni- 
versal."" (John Q. Adams.) 

The teacher or administrator today 
who is not reading widely and inten- 
sively in these areas is hardly capable 
of preparing young people for the 
worid in which they will live. They are 
schoolmarms and schoolmasters rather 
than modern educators. Failing to 
keep informed and oriented in these 
areas is inexcusable in the light of the 
large number of short, readable, reli- 
able books and pamphlets that are 
available. The following books and 
pamphlets illustrate what | have in 
mind: 
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PROBLEMS 


I. SHORT NONTECHNICAL RELIABLE 
BOOKS ON POSTWAR PROBLEMS 
Agar, Herbert: "A Time for Greatness.” 
New York. Simon and Schuster. 1942. 
Chase, Stuart (1941-42): “Goals for Amer- 
ica," "The Road We Are Traveling,” "The 
Dollar Dilemma," “Tomorrow's Trade," “Farm- 
er, Worker, Business Man," and "Winning the 
Peace." Six small dollar monographs. Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, New York City. 
Davies, Joseph: “Mission to Moscow." 
New York. Simon and Schuster. 1941. 
Hoover, Herbert, and Gibson, Hugh: “The 
Problems of a Lasting Peace." Garden City, 
New York. Doubleday, Doran. 1942. 
Hindus, Maurice: "Mother Russia.” 
York. Doubleday, Doran. 1942. 
Lippman, Walter: “American Foreign Pol- 
icy." Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 1942. 
Marshall, James: "The Freedom to Be Free." 
New York. John Day Company. 1943. 
Motherwell, Hiram: "The Peace We Fight 
For." Harper and Brothers. 1943. 
Motherweli, Hiram: “Rebuilding Europe 
After Victory." Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
81, Public Affairs Committee, New York. 
1943. 10 cents. pp. 32. 
Wallace, Henry: "The Price of Free World 
Victory." New York. Fisher. 1942. 
Wallace, Henry: "The Century of the Com- 
mon Man." New York. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock. 
Willkie, Wendell: “One World." 
Simon and Schuster. 1942. 
Willkie, Hoover, Gibson, Wallace, Welles: 
"Prefaces to Peace." New York. Book-of- 
the-Month Club. Symposium: “One World, 
Problems of Lasting Peace"; "Price of Free 
World Victory"; "Blueprints for Peace." 
Yutang, Liu: “Between Tears and Laughter.” 
John Day Company. New York City. 


I. PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICAL 
ARTICLES 


New 


New York. 


Postwar Economic and Social Problems 

Hansen, Alvin H.: “After the War—Full 
Employment." National Resources Planning 
Board. January, 1942. 

Hoyt, Elizabeth E.: "Freedom from Want: 
A World Goal." Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 
80. Public Affairs Committee, Inc. New 
York. 1943. 10 cents. aes 
Stewart, Maxwell S.: “Jobs and Security for 


Tomorrow." Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 84. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc. New York. 
1942, 10 cents. pp. 31. 


Bailey, Thomas A.: “America's Foreign Pol- 
icies, Past and Present." Headline Books, No. 
40. The Foreign Policy Association. New 
York. 1943. 25 cents. pp. 96. 

Dean, Vera Micheles: "The Struggle for 


World Order." Headline Books, No. 32. The 
Foreign Policy Association. New York. 1941. 
25 cents. pp. 96. 

Educational Policies Commission: ‘Educa- 
tion and the People's Peace." National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States. 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 10 cents. pp. 59. 


"The United States in a New World." A 
study and discussion outline and reprints of 
very splendid reports: |, "Relations with Brit- 
ain"; Il, “Pacific Relations’; III, “The Do- 
mestic Economy"; IV, "Relations with Europe.” 
By the editors of Time, Life, and Fortune. Bu- 
reau of Special Services, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


The Front Cover 

This picture shows a group of chil- 
dren at work making toys and decora- 
tions for others less fortunate than 
they, in order that there may be a 
Christmas for all. The picture was 
taken at Eakin, one of the schools of 
the Nashville Public School system. 
We are indebted to the Commercial 
Art Department of Hume-Fogg Tech- 
nical and Vocational School for the 
photograph. 
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THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SEE 
AND SEW (S) 
By Mariska Karasz 
Something brand new—a book that makes 
the art of sewing inviting and easy to learn. 
Brief text and picture show you how. The 
author is a well-known designer of chil- 
dren’s clothes. (Gr. 5-6)........... $1.50 


BIBI, THE BAKER'S HORSE 

By Anna Bird Stewart 
The warmth, cheer, and close-knit family 
and community life of old Provence is the 
background for this story of a lovable 
Corsican horse and his kind human friends. 
Rare grace. feeling, humor, and understand- 
ing are in the characterizations. Well 


illustrated by Catherine Richter. (Gr. 5-6) 
$2.00 





ALONG COMES JUDY JO (S) 

By Mabel Betsy Hill 
Judy Jo already has a host of friends. 
This new story tells of the special adven- 
ture of a whole summer and a trip to Bos- 
ton. Miss Hill writes with simplicity 
and sincerity in the true Louisa May Alcott 


tradition. Drawings by the author. 


| SERVED ON BATAAN 
By Captain Juanita Redmond, Army 
Nurse Corps 

**Here is a book carrying the sting of realism 
that is written without bitterness .. - 
A forthright and honest story . . . a simple 
recital of the way it happened.” Carlos P. 
Romulo, N. Y. Times Review. (HS). ..$1.75 


Let us send FREE our COM- 
ee bows NOW! o 
order with the 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
(Nashville, Tennessee 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Sales Agent for Frederick A. Stokes 
Books 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Education and World 
Peace 

The surest foundation for world 
peace lies in the education of all peo- 
ples. Only through universal educa- 
tion can racial and national preju- 
dices, hatreds, and misunderstandings 
be kept to a safe minimum. Only 
through education of the masses of a 
people can real democracy exist or 
function. If we are to have a world 
where peace prevails by the desire and 
consent of the people and not through 
fear and armed force, we must create 
conditions whereby the people of the 
world may become universally edu- 
cated. 

It is imperative, therefore, that edu- 
cation be considered at the peace 
table and that means be devised to 
foster and encourage over a long pe- 
riod of years the free, honest, and 
unbiased training of the masses of the 
world. A permanent organization 
must be established for the encourage- 
ment of world-wide education, for the 
international exchange of educational 
ideas, methods and objectives, and 
for the protection of schools from 
propaganda and political control. 


The commission, which has pioneered 
in advocating an international educa- 
tion office, will continue its efforts in 
cooperation with other organizations 
to secure a consideration of education 
at the peace table and to encourage 
the development of democratic edu- 
cation throughout the world.—National 
Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy Through Education. 


Tips for Teachers 
OTIS A. CROSBY 


President, School Public Relations Association 


An opportunist can be described as 
the fellow who takes the lemons fate 
hands him and makes lemonade out of 
them. Juvenile delinquency is the 
moment of concern. Teachers are in a 
position to meet the challenge with in- 
terest on the investment. 

The cause is in effect an opportu- 
nity. Parents will welcome a chance 
to think the problem through with 
teachers, experts in child psychology. 
Community groups await but the moti- 
vating suggestion. Youth organiza- 
tions are insisting on an opportunity to 


organize with a minimum of friendly, 
understanding leadership. In every in- 
stance the solution points to a means 
of guidance such as can be made most 
effective with aid of modern school- 
room and shop equipment. 

Teachers, in their sincere desire to 
lead in this very real problem, have 
a fine opportunity to show evidence of 
a plan. The public, as well as service 
organizations, is waiting to lend physi- 
cal and financial help. Any construc- 
tive program of athletics, shopwork, 
craftwork, home arts, games, reading, 
dancing, or visual entertainment and 
instruction will not go wanting in this 
cause for lack of financial and moral 
support. Educators who exhibit the 
foresight and evidence of understand. 
ing and leadership and who have a 
plan for real, practical youth guidance 
can equip their classrooms and their 
schools now with tools of teaching and 
learning such as will cultivate pride 
and interest in any wide-awake youth 
and at the expense of a desirous pub- 
lic. It is the challenge of the hour with 
a promise of immediate results and the 
assurance of the genuine gratitude of 
a desperate parenthood. 
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| and efficiency. 
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fense Transportation. 

















to keep obsolete busses in operation. 
equipment can be obtained by filing application Form LT-1 with the Office of De- 


Need a SCHOOL BUS BODY ? 


The War Production Board has made available materials for production of a number 
of bodies for school use. These new school bus bodies are to be released for the purpose 
of replacing units which can no longer be operated with a reasonable degree of safety | 


This is one bit of good news to school transportation officials who have been struggling 


New school bus bodies to replace such obsolete 


| will gladly explain and assist in filing application for new CARPENTER Steel-Craft 
! SCHOOL BUS BODIES. 


| 

| 

| We are in position to accept your orders now for ALL-STEEL school bus bodies and | 
= | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
| WRITE NOW FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES 


CARPENTER BODY WORKS, Ince. 


MITCHELL. INDIANA 
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The INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
(ONFERENCE—Symbol of Friendship* 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 





An important milepost on the road 
which leads to closer inter-American 
educational relations was reached in 
Panama City, Panama, on the twenty- 
seventh of September, 1943. On that 
date the First Conference of Minis- 
ters and Directors of Education of the 
American Republics was assembled 
there by the president of Panama, 
Don Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia. 

lt was a heartening fact that this 
Panama conference should have been 
held at this time; that in the midst of 
the greatest conflict the entire world 
has ever known, the leading educa- 
tional officials of all American repub- 
lics should meet in historic old Panama 
within sight of the canal, one of the 
most strategically important military 
objectives of the world; there to plan 
for new and better ways to train Amer- 
ican youth and adults for lives of 
peace; there to lay the groundwork 
for continued and closer educational 
cooperation among twenty-one free 
and sovereign states. It is, | think, 
symbolic of the faith in America's 
future of the peoples of the American 
republics and of their belief in the 
potency of education in building that 
future that such a conference should 
have been held in wartime. 

Into the work of the conference 
went the interest, the talent, and the 
energy of able men. Committees were 
set up to study the resolutions sub- 
mitted by the various delegations and 
to present them with recommendations 
before the conference as a whole. 
From these committees, in the course 
of the eight-day conference, came 
more than fifty resolutions and pro- 
posals which were approved in a series 
of plenary sessions. These resolutions 
covered a broad range of subjects. 

For example, there was the recom- 
mendation that a contest be conducted 
under the auspices of the Pan American 
Union to secure a secondary school 
textbook on the history of the Americas 
which would be acceptable to all the 
republics and which they might con- 
sider for official use. 


_ aa 


wpettio address given October 24, 1943, over 


FOR DECEMBER, 1943 


There was the recommendation that 
September |1, the anniversary of the 
death of the great Argentine edu- 
cator, Domingo Sarmiento, be desig- 
nated as Teachers’ Day throughout 
the American republics and that ap- 
propriate ceremonies be held on that 
date each year to honor those indis- 
pensable servants of humanity, the 
schoolteachers. 

Among other proposals accepted by 
the conference, one provided that an 
elementary school in each of the Latin- 
American republics be named in hon- 
or of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of the United States; another that 
schools bearing the names of sister re- 


publics throughout the Americas should 
receive maps, pictures, textbooks, and 
other educationa! materials from the 
republics for which such schools had 
been named. Perhaps many listeners 
know that in Latin America there now 
exist schools named for our country, 
schools in which our national anthem 
is sung in English, where Old Glory 
is flown on July 4, and in which every 
effort is made to give the children a 
better understanding of the United 
States and of our way of life. 
Another matter which was carefully 
considered in the appropriate commit- 
tee and which received the preliminary 
approval of the conference was the 
proposal that the American republics 
support the recently established inter- 
American University in the city of 
Panama. Such a university has been 
under discussion for many years; this 
conference approved the idea, though 
a number of delegations, including 

















T is reported to us that pilots on 
tedious, uneventful, monotonous flights find chewing Gum seems 
to help keep them more awake and give them a better sense of 
concentration and attention. . . . We know this is so in factories 
where work is monotonous and repetitive. Might there not also 
be an idea here for you with certain pupils? No, not in school where 
chewing the Gum has no definite purpose because the child has you 
and his class-mates to help keep him on his toes, but AT HOME 
at what so many children think of as that boring homework. 
Might it not be worth trying — to suggest chewing Gum THEN? 
It is quite possible, based on the experience of the flyers, the 
chewing will make for a keener approach to the homework as well 
as foster better concentration. Besides having a welcome, whole- 
some, delicious stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint to chew THEN might 
do a lot for improved attitude toward the work. 

Continual war-condition-demands for a popular, wholesome, qual- 
ity Gum such as Wrigley’s Spearmint make it scarce so that there 
is not enough to go around. And because of this, we want you to 
have this new picture of the PURPOSEFUL and USEFUL side 
of our product, urging its use only when and where it is really 
THE MAKERS OF WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT. 


x-118 


needed... 
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that of the United States, recorded an 
affirmative vote on the project with 
the understanding that it should be 
submitted to their respective govern- 
ments for further study. 

| cannot, in the limited time of this 
program, discuss nor even mention all 
of the resolutions adopted by the con- 
ference in Panama. But in closing, let 
me say that this Panama conference 
was particularly important because it 
provided a long-needed opportunity 
for us in the ministries and offices of 
education of the American republics 
to come together, to know each other 
personally, and to work together on 
common problems. That this opportu- 
nity was appreciated by the other dele- 
gates is attested by their resolution 
to meet again within the next two 
years. The invitation of the govern- 
ment of Brazil for the second confer- 
ence to meet in Rio de Janeiro was 
accepted with genuine enthusiasm. 
We thoroughly enjoyed the splendid 
hospitality of our sister republic, Pan- 


ama. We look forward to future op- 
portunities to exchange ideas and to 
plan further the cooperation in educa- 
tional affairs which we know the Amer- 
ican republics need. 


« 
"Meet the Squander 
Bug" 


The Squander Bug's an Axis pest; 

He gulps your money down with zest. 

He chuckles over wasted cash 

And loves the guy whose spending's rash. 


The Squander Bug is a new charac- 
ter on the national scene. His antics 
are not comedy—they spell catastro- 
phe for our war effort. It is particu- 
larly easy for this Axis agent to get 
into wallets and pocketbooks around 
Christmas time, when boys and girls 
want to spend money for gifts. There 
is one way to fight this fifth-column 
pest—to buy bonds and stamps, the 
present with a future. 

To encourage the giving of war 
bonds and stamps at Christmas time, 
a Christmas play has been prepared 








Wi 





our Stidenth 





for elementary and junior high stu. 
dents. "The Squander Bug's Christ- 
mas Carol,'' by Aileen L. Fisher, pre- 
sents a whole brigade of Squander 
Bugs gleeful over the growing list of 
nonessentials on the shopping list of 
twelve-year-old Dave. To the tune of 
"The Little Brown Jug" and "He's a 
Jolly Good Fellow," they sing and 
cavort across the room while Dave 
learns an important lesson of wartime 
thrift. 

Copies of this twenty-minute play 
are available, one to a teacher, from 
your State War Finance Office or the 
Education Section, War Finance Divi- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 


& 
Postwar School Plant 
(Continued from page 26) 
for the construction of educational fa- 
cilities be made available only for 
projects planned in accordance with 
the foregoing "Policies Relating to 
Planning" and on the basis of relative 
urgency of need of individual projects 
as determined by regularly constituted 
educational authorities, and that such 
funds be allocated in accordance with 
certificates issued by the United States 
Office of Education. 


* 
"Sir, the enemy are before us as thick as 
peas!" 
"All right, shell theml"—The Oklahoma 
Teacher. 














Mathematically and Socially 
an Indispensable Unit 
for High School Mathematics 


STATISTICS 


By Raleigh Schorling, John R. Clark 
and Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


The fundamentals of statistics presented clearly and 
Prepared in response 
to the increasing demand for suitable instructional 
material in this field. The subject is organized around 
four major problems: collecting data, arranging and 
presenting data, using averages, and interpreting data. 
Each new concept is carefully developed and used in 
a variety of exercises for practice and application. 
While the presentation is simple, it is in accord with 
sound and rigorous mathematical standards. 


World Book Company 


simply for high school students. 


Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 | 
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CHURCH RELATED COLLEGES 
OF TENNESSEE 


Offer 


Inspiration With Education 





Tuse ulum 


College 


GREENEVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Founded 1794 
An endowed, coeducational, church- 


related college of the Liberal Arts 
and Sciences. 





Enrollment limited to 300 students 





Joun McSween, President 


MARTIN COLLEGE 
PULASKI, TENNESSEE 
Established 1870 

A Coeducational Junior College 
with a Permanent Endowment and 
High Academic Rating. 

COURSES OFFERED IN 

Liberal Arts, Education, Com- 
merce, Home Economics, Science 
and Religion. 

Also approved courses in Pre- 
nursing, seine Be and Preengi- 
neering. 

Piano — Art — Voice — Speech 
WINTER QUARTER BEGINS—NOVEM- 

BER 29, 1943 
SPRING QUARTER BEGINS—MARCH 

6, 1944 

Rates, $350.00 per year 
For FurtTHER INFORMATION WRITE 


Frank A. Calhoun, Acting President 


Pulaski, Tennessee 








CARSON-NEWMAN 
(allege 


COEDUCATIONAL 


DEGREES: Bachelor of Arts, Bach- 
elor of Science, Bachelor 
of Science and Com- 
merce 

FINE ARTS: Piano, Organ, Voice, 

Dramatics, Public 
Speaking 


Special emphasis given to teacher 
training 


James T. WarkEN, President 
Jefferson City, Tennessee 








MADISON COLLEGE 


MADISON COLLEGE 
TENNESSEE 
10 miles from Nashville 
Training 
Christian Workers— 
Agriculturists — Rural Teachers — 
Dietitians — Nurses — 
Japanese Language Classes 


for postwar days 


Remunerative Work 
for Students on 
Farm, in Shops, Food Factory, 


and Sanitarium 


Correspondence Invited 
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Teachers... 


What part will 
you have in build- 
ing a better post- 
war world? 
Moral and re- 
ligious education 
offered in_ the 
classroom will lay 
foundations for a 
durable 3 
Courses in Bible 
and character edu- 
cation are now 
being given in 
many high 
schools. 

One agency alone 
needs over 300 
qualified men and 
women with a 
religious back- 
ground, to t 

in schools in the United States and its territories. 


Special training is offered throughout the year, with 
special summer courses at 


Srarritt College 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 





Nashville 6, 
Tennessee 
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A Distinguished Name in Education 


LIBERAL — 
CHRISTIAN — 
COEDUCATIONAL 


Fully Accredited, Superior Faculty, 
Tutorial System 


Address The Registrar 


SOUTHWESTERN 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


WINGS FOR AMERICA, by Marshall Dunn, 
author of "Science and Modern Progress" and 
"Up to Civilization," and Lloyd N. Morrisett, 
professor of education, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. Price, $1.00. Published by 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York. 

Simply written, yet comprehensive, Wings 

for America tells briefly the amazing story 
of American aviation from balloons to flying 
fortresses within forty years. Here is a 
book packed with inspiration and just the 
information air-minded boys and girls are 
seeking. The authors give the broad picture 
of "The Business of Flying,” describing how 
the air lines operate and the specialized train- 
ing of the men who fly and maintain the 
planes. Then the story of flight is traced 
from Leonardo to Wright and the milestones 
in aviation are briefly discussed. The chap- 
ter, "Flying for America," tells the steps by 
which a man becomes a pilot in the Army Air 
Forces and how another learns to be a crew 
chief of the ground crew. 
{OWA SILENT READING TESTS: NEW EDI- 
TION (revised), by Harry A. Greene, Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service, Univer- 
sity of lowa; A. N. Jorgensen, president, 
University of Connecticut; and V. H. Kelley, 
University Appointment Office, University of 
Arizona. Elementary Test: Form Am Rev., 
Form Bm Rev., Forms Cm and Dm. Price, per 
package of 25, net $1.45. Specimen set, 
postpaid, $0.35. Advanced Test: Form Am 
Rev., Form Bm Rev., Forms Cm and Dm. 
Price, per package of 25, net $1.80. Speci- 
men set, postpaid, $0.40. Published by World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New 
York. The expansion of remedial programs 
in reading makes of particular interest the 
publication of a new revision of one of the 
most widely used of all reading tests—lowa 
Silent Reading Tests. 


IF AND AND. W. P. King. The Hobson 
Press, Cynthiana, Kentucky. Price, $1.25. A 
book of poems written about teachers for 
teachers by a teacher. Mr. King is executive 
secretary of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. This collection of poems is dedicated 
to the thousands of teachers whom Mr. King 
has known and worked with. It is an inter- 
esting volume and would be a fine addition 
to any collection of books. 


Fireproof Schools 
(Continued from page 14) 
interim period, while American indus- 
try as a whole is converting plants for 

the production of peacetime goods. 
These considerations are self-evident. 
What, then, can be more worth while 
in many cities, towns, and counties in 
Tennessee than new school buildings— 
permanent, fireproof structures with 
walls, floors, and roofs that cannot 
burn? It goes without saying that 
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Large wall openings and skylights provide ample natural illumination for the spacious 

shop portions of the vocational building at Whitehaven High School, Shelby County. 

Note the firesafe floors, walls, and partitions which also assure protection against costly 
maintenance. 


such buildings will save many local dol- 
lars in low insurance rates, while at 
the same time provide the best insur- 
ance against fire hazards. Besides, the 
very qualities that insure safeguards 
against fire also assure freedom from 
costly maintenance over many years. 

The advantages of this type of school 
are strikingly demonstrated in a num- 
ber of fireproof schools completed in 
Tennessee just before the United States 
entered the war. Among these are the 
Tennessee Industrial School in Nash- 
ville, the Selmer School, Gragg School 
on the outskirts of Memphis, and the 
vocational building at Whitehaven 
High School in Shelby County. They 
are typical of the new school plants 
that today are responsible for adding 
a fourth companion to the traditional 
"three R's" as the keystones of our 
public educational system—that of fire 
safety. 
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Have you any books on problem children? 
My teacher isn’t handling me right. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 


Incidentally, the importance of a 
fireproof building was brought home 
to the public only last October, when 
a fire broke out in the locker room 
of a school in Nashville. Because the 
building was fireproof, the blaze was 
confined to the locker quarter. The 
flames could not spread beyond the 
walls and floors. 

Let us summarize the foregoing ob- 
servations. There are three steps by 
which local school authorities can as- 
sure fireproof schools where needed 
in the postwar period: (1) make a sur- 
vey of school building needs NOW; (2) 
that needed buildings are included at 
the top of the list of postwar proj- 
ects; and (3) what is most important— 
take immediate action to get the blue- 
prints drawn so there will be no delay 
in starting work once the war is over. 
This action, of course, should take into 
consideration methods of financing. 


Postwar Elementary School 
(Continued from page 18) 
standing of the past and present cul- 
tures of his community, state, nation, 
and world; of man's natural environ- 
ment and of his relationship to this en- 
vironment; and of the interdependence 
of people and nations in the air-age 

world, 

The children are taught their respon- 
sibilities to conserve and develop our 
human and natural resources, to up- 
hold and preserve the principles of 
democracy, and to transmit a richer 
heritage. 

The school and the community plar 
and work together to improve the 
Fairview School and to make the com: 
munity a better place in which to live. 























Timely New Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


on tHE TENNESSEE LIBRARY LIST 


























, MAN OF MOLOKAI 


as By Ann Roos 

a Inspiring, true story of Father Damien and his magnificent work on the 
me leper island of Molokai. A glorious account of how one man’s spirit of 
len love and sacrifice rose to such heights that his life ennobled those it 
om touched and enriched countless thousands who came after him. (HS-$2.00) 
the 

Nas 

The THUNDERHEAD 

o By Mary O’Hara 

ob- With the same extraordinary insight and understanding which distin- 
by guished My Friend Flicka, Mary O°Hara has written another glowing 
as- story of the McLaughlin family and their horses. (HS-$2.75) 

Jed 

sur- 


( THE U.S. NAVY: A History (scHoot epition) 
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ELEMENTARY GRADES 


In a global war science takes on new Importance 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Building on a background of elementary science, 
Junior High School pupils develop an understanding 
of the principles of science and their applications 
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